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What is green, weighs over a hundred tons, 
and sleeps where it pieases? Right the first 
time— it’s GODZiLLAI The mightiest movie 
monster since King Kong is on the loose 
again in this article that asks: Why do the 
peopie of Tokyo bother to keep rebuiidirtg 
the city each time GODZiLLA stomps it down? 


I n Japan, the superstars of the motion picture 
screen are not of the stock of Paul Newman or Clint 
Eastwood. Even the perennial Emperor of Japan's 
equivalent of Hollywood, Toshiro Mifune, has been aced 
out of his top star position by rather interesting rivals^, 
for the Tokyo-based stars that draw the most fan malt, 
are not even human. They comprise a corps of behem:^^ 
from out ot time and outer $pace-B^|ptirou^a||l||k 
insects and mammals. 

Greatest of all the Japanese monster 
doubtedly Godzilla, a 400-foot-taII, 
historic reptile, with a spiked back and 
active fire. The residents of Tokyo must 
bow many times the mighty creature has levSBmir' 
. flietropolis. For the more Godzilla demolishwSbkyo ' 
on the screen, the more his fan^love him. 

Godzilla's history goes bacb-te the studios of Toho 
International in 1954. Director Inoshiro Honda and 
special effect wizard Eiji TsUburaya formed a team 
that would make an idelible mark on the genre of the 
monster film. Together they created a somber, black-and- 
white science flction/horror . tpic about an enormous 
legendary monster from prehistoric times, reborn in 
the modern day world. The film was entitled GOJIRA 
and became a sensation in Japan. 
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his every step, Certainly, the Japanese fight back with 
all the weapons at their disposal. Yet nothing available 
to Man — neither bullets nor electricity— can stop the 
creature. It is not long before Steve Martin despair- 
ingly accepts the fact that Tokyo— and the world— 
is doomed. 

These scenes of grand scale destruction are a sheer 
delight to behold, despite Honda's rather slow-paced 
direction. Godzilla himself was sometimes in the form of 
a miniature puppet, from approximately the waist up. 
But usually the “King of the Monsters" was an actor 
wearing a rubber costume which, when photographed 
with the proper low angles as Godzilla crushed through 
the skillfully constructed model city, was entirely 
convincing. The film's low key black-and-white photo- 
graphy and the predominence of night scenes added to 
the realism, proving to this writer at least that a 
dinosaur-type monster can be convincingly brought to 
life on the screen without stop frame animation. Some 
of Tsyburaya's finest miniature work appeared in the 
original GODZILLA film, establishing him as a true 
master of his art. 

The salvation of the world from the rampaging 
Godzilla was the work of a scientist named Dr. 
Sarazowa, the inventor of a device called the Oxygen 
Destroyer. The invention removed oxygen from the 
water and reduced any living creatures in the vicinity 
lo bones — and then to atoms. Sarazowa has vowed never 


to make his discovery known lest it be used for 
evil purposes. Only after much coaxing is the scientist 
convinced that his invention could destroy Godzilla. 

Beneath the waters off Japan. Dr. Sarazowa places 
his Oxygen Destroyer' near the submerged Godzilla. 
Then, to insure that his secret can never surface again, 
the doctor commits suicide. The water begins to bubble. 
Moments later. Godzilla emerges from the surface of the 
churning waters, then sinks back to the bottom of the 
sea. Within seconds the monster’s bones are stripped 
of flesh . . . then dissolve to nothingness. Godzilla, 
King of the Monsters, is undeniably dead as this minor 
Fifties classic comes to a end. 

GODZILLA. KING OF THE MONSTERS was 
made for an adult audience. The subject matter was 
handled with complete sobriety. And Godzilla himself 
was no more than a titanic, virtually brainless pre- 
historic monster. Had Godzilla remained no more than 
atoms flowing with the sea. his image would have re- 
mained thus. But Toho — including director Honda and 
special effects expert Tsuburaya — soon realized that 
even Dr. Sarazowa’s Oxygen Destroyer could not for- 
ever deiitroy a monster that made as much money for 
the studio as did Godzilla. Yet if Godzilla were to 
endure through more films without becoming a 
colossal bore, his “personality” would have to be other 
than that of a mindless animal. 

The following year, Toho made a film which trans- 
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scene proved, perhaps, why Toho abandoned any further 
animated effects and continued using actors in monster 
outfits. 

GIGANTIS was the last motion picture in the series 
to. maintain a basically serious approach. It was also 
the last Godzilla epic filmed in moody black and 
while. When the prehistoric reptile next appeared it 
was in full color, with a sense of humor and with 
his original (and more famous) name. 

Monster film buffs cringed when the title KING 
KONG VS. GODZILLA was announced in 1962. Many 
were on the verge of riot when the advance stills 
showed an actor wearing a shoddy gorilla costume 
identified as King Kong. Blasphemy', fans shouted, even 
when learning that the film was made tongue-in-cheek. 
The movie was played a good deal for laughs. When 
Godzilla himself virtually laughed as he singed 
the giant anthropoid with his fiery breath, the tone 
of all future entries in the series was established. 

King Kong is discovered by a pharmaceutical com- 
pany expedition on a distant island and brought back 
to civilization. Godzilla (continuing where GIGANTIS 
left ofO is freed from the iceberg that imprisons 
him. There is an hilarious scene in which an Ameri- 
can paleontologist holds up a copy of a children’s book 
on prehistoric animals (a familiar volume I had on my 
own bookshelf) and explains that Godzilla is actually 
a combination of Tyrannosaurus and Stegosaurus, a 9 
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laics as GODZILLA’S COUNTERATTACK (accord- 
ing to Wall Lee’s Reference Guide la Fantastic Film). 
The film presented a Godzilla (not the original 
disintegrated Godzilla) and by the time the film went 
through a Warner Brothers release in the USA. his 
name was changed to correspond to the new title, 
GIGANTIS. THE FIRE MONSTER. 

The Godzilla costume had been revamped for this 
sequel. Certain close-ups of the modified head border on 
the comical and we can already see the beginnings of 
the humor that would soon become a part of the Godzilla 
myihos. 

The plot, again, is relatively simple. Two Japanese 
fliers discover two prehistoric monsters battling for 
survival on a remote island. These are Gigantis and the 


quadrupedal armored reptile. Angurus. later called fire 
monsters because of their incendiary breaths. The two 
behemoths eventually continued their ancient war into 
the cii\ whore, after reducing mo.sl of the buildings to 
nibble, (iiganiis kills his reptilian adversary. Eventually. 
Gigantis is rediscovered on a snow-blanketed island. 
Airplanes bomb one of the slopes, burying the monster 
in an avalanche of ice and snow, 

A unique aspect of GIGANTIS, THE FIRE MON- 
STER is that it contains a scene of genuine stop motion 
special effects. In a "newsreel" showing the original 
Godzilla destroying Tokyo, there is also a sequence 
depicting the Earth during prehistoric times. For one 
brief shot we see two brontosaurs battling through the 
use of some extremely jerky puppet animation. The 



scientific impossibility for too many reasons to explain 
here. 

Godzilla begins a destructive path toward the south 
while Kong smashes his way northward. They meet in the 
city of Nikko. where yet another battle of behemoths 
commences- The usual Tsuburaya spectacle follows, with 
the two monsters finally plunging into the sea. Only 
one surfaces after the Tight — Kong in American prints 
of the film. Godzilla in the Japanese version. 

I went to see KING KONG VS. GODZILLA during 
its first run. not really knowing what to expect. What 
I discovered was an action-filled monster movie aimed at 
a juvenile audience. It was fun, entertaining: in short 
(risking the wrath of highbrow fantasy film connoisseurs) 
I loved it and stayed to see it twice. Yes. the much 
revered Kong was spoofed. But then no one and nothing 
— even the legendary King Kong — is beyond healthy 
spoofing. 

Toho now had their formula established. Godzilla 
would return again and again in movies aimed at younger 
audiences. And like the horror films of the 1940s, 
Godzilla would share his billing with other famed 
monsters who were dragged out of retirement. 

IQ MOTHRA (1961) was a Toho production about, you 
may have guessed, a gigantic moth. This was the first 


of the old Toho monsters to co-star with the towering 
lizard in 1964-s GODZILLA VS. THE THING. (This 
American title for GODZILLA VS. MOTHRA was in- 
tended to capitalize on the 1951 RKO classic, THE 
THING.) The Godzilla costume was already showing 
signs of wear; nevertheless the Nipponese superstar 
managed to put up a considerable battle and terrorize 
yet another big city. 

An enormous oval object is washed ashore during a 
hurricane. This "thing" is actually the egg of the 
flying monster-god Mothra. When the rampaging 
Godzilla threatens to destroy the egg, Mothra attacks 
the brute, going so far as to pull him by the tail while 
he futiley ciaws at the earth. Godzilla's hot breath 
eventually destroys Mothra. But he is soon confronted 
by Mothra's twin caterpillar offspring who hatches 
from the egg and vengefuliy traps the reptile in a 
wispy coccoon. 

With the next film, OHIDRAH, THE THREE- 
HEADED MONSTER (1965). Godzilla changed his 
status from villain to hero as he teamed up with 
Mothra and the flying reptile Rodan (from the 1956 
film RODAN, THE FLYING MONSTER) to battle 
the winged creature from space. Ghidrah, born from 
a stone from space, is larger than Godzilla. The three- 
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headed space monster can also fly (with Rodan-like 
wings) and shoot death rays from each of its heads. 
Within minutes Ghidrah can decimate a city. 

God/.illa and Rodan are fighting it out in a slapstick 
fight, when Mothra (the caterpillar) intervenes and talks 
to them (in monster language, naturally), convincing 
them to unite and drive their common foe, Ghidrah. off 
the Earth. The inevitable battle occurs on Mount Fuji, 
proving that three heads are not belter than three 
adversaries like Godr.illa, Rodan and Mothra. 

Toho decided to maintain a sizable cast of monsters 
in the succeeding Godzilla films. There were also more 
Juvenile scripts and more laughs. MONSTER ZERO 
(1965) firmly established Godzilla and Rodan as Earth 
heroes while Ghidrah would eternally act the part of 
villain. \ group of aliens capture Godzilla and Rodan 
and transport them to their Planet X in order to battle 
Ghidrah, the “Monster Zero” of the title. Only later 
do the aliens reveal their true motives when they release 
all three monsters to destroy the people of our world. 

GODZILLA VS, THE SEA MONSTER (1966) in- 
troduced Ebirah, "Horror of the Deep,” a monstrous 
crab, who guards an island of would-be world dictators. ' 
God/.illa is aroused from slumber and teams up with 
Mothra (in moth form) to destroy both Ebirah and 


the faction of dictators. 

The Godzilla films reached a new level of appeal for 
juvenile audiences in 1968 with SON OF GODZILLA. 
On an island of giant insects and plants, Godzilla's 
son hatches from an egg. Disturbingly. Godzilla's 
offspring (called Minya) has a face almost resembling 
some deformed human being. Minya playfully blows 
smoke rings and hitches rides on his daddy's scaly tail. 
Godzilla shows his fatherly instincts (quite unlike 
real reptiles) and saves Minya from some giant 
mantises and spiders before a group of scientists force 
both of them into hibernation. 

DESTROY ALL MONSTERS (1968) was Toho's 
equivalent of HOUSE OF FRANKENSTEIN. Not 
only did the epic star Godzilla. Minya, Rodan and 
Mothra, but also: Spiega, the giant spider from 
SON OF GODZILLA; Baragon. the prehistoric reptile 
from FRANKENSTEIN CONQUERS THE WORLD 
(1964); Varan, another ancient reptile, from VARAN 
THE UNBELIEVABLE (1959); Manda, the sea serpent 
of ANTRAGON (1963); Gorosaurus from KING 
KONG ESCAPES (1967); and Angurus (now called 
Angilas) of GIGANTIS fame. The story is set in the 
future when all of Japan’s creatures have been placed 
on a kind of "Monster Country Safari” called Monster 



Island. Again, a band of alien invaders giin control 
of (he monsters and set them against the world. 
When the monsters finally get back control of their 
own “minds." the aliens unleash old reliable Ghidrah. 
who is promptly defeated by Earth’s bizarre heroes. 

GODZILLA’S REVENGE (1969) was a unique film 
in the Godzilla sagas. The story was actually a child's 
fantasy, set not in the super-scientific Tokyo of the 
other monster films, but in the smog-ridden Tokyo of 
reality. The story is that of a young boy, pestered by 
a neighborhood bully, who flees to a world of day- 
dreams. In his fantasies, the boy goes to Monster Island, 
where he watches Godzilla battle such creatures as 


can be a masterful director when he so chooses. Again, 
at the risk of offending the serious monster buff. 1 
would classify the picture as one of the best children's 
monster movies ever made. It is a shame that most of 
us can see it only as the most ridiculous Godzilla 
film of all. Eiji Tsuburaya died during the filming 
of GODZILLA’S REVENGE which accounts for the ex- 
tensive use of stock footage from films like GODZILLA 
VS. THE SEA MONSTER and SON OF GODZILLA. 

And the monsters kept on coming. 

In 1971, the monster hero battled Hedorah, a slimy 
horror spawned in pollution and feeding on it, in 
GODZILLA VS. THE SMOG MONSTER. That same 



Ebirah and Spiega and the giant mantises (all stock 
footage). He also meets Minya, who shrinks down to the 
boy’s size and then gains the ability to speak. Minya 
shows the boy how Godzilla and himself defeat another 
new towering monster, thereby inspiring courage in the 
boy for his dealings in the real world. The child gives this 
new monster the name of the bully, then proceeds to 
defeat his human adversary. 

I know, this sounds silly in the extreme. But to the 
very young audience for which the film was made. 
GODZILLA’S REVENGE is a thoroughly delightful 
fantasy, sensitive yet exciting, and proving that Honda 


year Godzilla and Angurus fought more alien invaders 
and their slaves, Ghidrah and the obviously large 
Gigan, in GODZILLA VS. GIGAN, Gigan is a fin- 
backed space monster with a birdlike beak, hooked 
claws and a buzzsaw on his stomach! GODZILLA 
VS. MEGALON was the 1973 entry in which a speak- 
ing Godzilla not only defeated more hungry monsters, 
but also a giant flying robot. 

Where will it end? Apparently there is yet another 
Godzilla film in preparation for release co-starring, 
among others, the formidable Gigan. 

Seemingly, Godzilla is destined for many new 13 


battles, many romps through the eternally rebuilt 
Tokyo. The big lizard might still not have reached his 
zenith in popularity. Japan’s department stores are con- 
tinually flooded with new Godzilla model kits, comic 
strips, record albums, wind-up toys, etc., not unlike the 
STAR TREK and PLANET OF THE APES crazes 
in this country. There are even books and catalogues 
about giant monsters, printed in Japanese, in which 
Godzilla and his brood are taken quite seriously. 
(Consider that some of these books actually feature 
cutaway pictures of the monsters, showing all of their 
supposedly functioning internal organs!) 

During the mid-1960s. Godzilla was unsuccessfully 
disguised with a Siyracosaurus type spiked frill 
protecting his neck, for an episode of Toho’s TV 
series ULTRA MAN. Now called by a different name, 
the moonlighting Godzilla fought the skyscraping 
superhero, until Ultra-Man finally defeated him with 
brute force and human cunning. 

Godzilla has also made appearances in several ex- 
perimental movie shorts made by independent film- 
makers in the United States. Democracy Pictures, a 
Chicago-based outfit, borrowed Godzilla for two 
productions featuring animated models. THE FIRE 
MONSTERS (1959) and SON OF TOR (1964), In 
THE FIRE MONSTERS. Godzilla (here called 
“Giganlis" again) and sparring partner Angurus fought 
it out in the Windy City. SON OF TOR, a sequel to 
TOR. KING OF BEASTS (1962) and a loose remake 


him against the “Ymir” from TWENTY MILLION 
MILES TO EARTH. 

But the mot unusual of all Godzilla titles is un- 
questionably BAMBI MEETS GODZILLA, a 30- 
.second cartoon short by Marvin Newland. The film is 
receiving considerable notoriety these days, with 
advertisements on the radio and screenings in theatres 
and on television. There is but one scene. Bambi 
happily munches grass until an enormous reptilian 
fool suddenly comes down to squash him. The picture 
is brief — yet hilariously effective. 

Godzilla is often derided by monster movie fans who 
scoff at men wearing oversized reptile costumes and 
who believe that humor is out of place in a horror 
or science fiction -film. In defense of Godzilla and his 
kind. I say that for what his films are spectacular 
action fantasies made for kids. They are extremely 
entertaining. Godzilla's popularity attests to the 
fact that young audiences appreciate what Toho is doing. 
Even discounting the use of giant monster co.stumes, 
most of Toho’s miniature work is more than competent 
— while much of it is masterful. 

Regardless of fhat we might feel Godzilla has evolved 
(or (/evolved) into, the original GODZILLA, KING 
OF THE MONSTERS remains one of the most 
memorable pictures of its type from the Fiflie.s, 
earning the titled star his niche in the upper echelon 
of enduring creatures. Personally, I enjoy all of the 



of SON OF KING. guesKstarred Godzilla along with Godzilla movies. And it's been many years since 1 was 
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Almost every- 
body subscrib- 
ing to magazines 
these days has a 
gimmick. Pick the one who doesn’t. 1. No. 
They’re the Mormon Tabernacle Rockettes. 
Gimmick : staging elaborate dance numbers in 
which the spicier parts of the Bibie are set to 
music. 2. Nope. He’s Ho Kem. Gimmick: 
reciting the poetry of Rod McKuen with his 
eyes shut. 3. Wrong. They’re extras from 
“Flash Gordon Meets the Moron-Men of 
Mongo.’’ Gimmick: sending “bring back Lost 
in Space” letters to Gene Roddenberry. 4. 
Uh-un. That’s Dave Kraft. Gimmick: imper- 
sonating Carmen Miranda. 5. Right. He’s the 
only one embarrassed by appearing in this 
turkey ad. He also subscribes to DRACULA 
LiVES, SAVAGE TALES, UNKNOWN WORLDS 
OF SCIENCE-FICTiON, and our other maga- 
zines (see coupon beiow). 6. No, but she’s a 
cute kid, right? 7. International dope smug- 
glers. Gimmick: smuggling CRAZY MAGA- 
ZINE into foreign ports by pretending to be 
returning loot^ treasures to their native 
county. 


\t's not for everybody. 

(but it could be for you). 
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By Jim 

CjODZlLLA was the biggest thing to come along since 
KING KONG — in more ways than one. 

The fans of GODZILLA represent the Second Wave 
of Monster Fandom. The dinosaurs, big lizards and other 
inhabitants of a prehistoric past that grew more popular 
with every new GODZILLA feature presentation repre- 
sented a new kind of monster menace. The 1930.S gave 
us the Frankenstein Monster. Dracula. the Wolf Man, 
the Mummy — all frightening creatures, but recognizable 
as human beneath their disfigurement. 

Did the coming of GODZILLA mean we could only 
be scared by larger-lhan-huinan menaces? Perhaps. It 
also seemed to mean that we could identify ourselves 
with non-human creatures. We cheer on Godzilla and his 
clan on certain occasions, and feel sorry for them at the 
time of. one of their periodic deaths. The horror fans of 
today can instinctively feel themselves a part of all of 
Nature, as one among many creatures large and small. 

The appeal of GODZI LLA is revealed by the photo on 
this page, a picture of an amateur version of GOD- 
ZILLA, called SON OF TOR, a model and film by 
MOM regular. Don Glut, done when he was still in hiS 
teens, a niiinber of years ago which seems in dispute 
around Marvel headquarters. 

If Frankenstein and Dracula represented the First 
Wave of Monster Fandom, and GODZILLA (along 
with the Hammer Films) represents the Second Wave. 


Harmon 

svhat is the third? 

The Third Wave will probably be the Television 
lirat More and more, TV is actively entering the horror, 
fantasy and science-fiction field. Even when horror pic- 
tures were doing great business at the theatres, TV 
seemed afraid to give us more than a half hour of TWI- 
LIGHT ZONE, or later, NIGHT GALLERY, once a 
week. 

Today, we have a number of regular .series — some 
good, some that could be better. The TV «erie« nf 

PLANET OF THE APES. THE SIX-MILLION DOL- 
LAR MAN, and THE NIGHT STALKER, along with 
such recent favorites as STAR TREK and DARK 
SHADOWS, and the single TV entries from THE 
MOVIE OF THE WEEK and WORLD PREMIERE 
series will be the basis for a new. Third Wave of fans, 

The faithful followers of Karloff and Lugosi in the 
Thirties had to wait over twenty years for all-monster 
movie magazines to begin appearing with all the infor- 
mation about their favorites. But if you are a fan of the 
new TV monster shows, you won’t have to wait at ail if 
you read MONSTERS OF THE MOVIES. Not only 
will we cover the new series, we will have advance stories 
on many of them. 

All of this must prove that things are getting beucr 
in this old world. Or, at least, it proves the world is 
more monster-conscious than ever before. 


OPE . ..MONSTERSCOPE...] 


What’s Happening In Horror & Fantasy News & Reviews 
By the Staff of MONSTERS OF THE MOVIES 


DINOSAUR SPECTACULAR: 
American International's THE 
LAND THAT TIME FORGOT, 
based on the famous novel by Edgar 
Rice Burroughs, is the latest thriller 
from England’s Amicus Produc- 
tions. headed by Max J. Rosenberg 
and Milton Subotsky. Previously, 
Amicus has mostly been filming 
biglime horror epics like Robert 
Bloch's THE HOUSE THAT 
DRIPPED BLOOD. Angus Hail’s 
MADHOUSE and EC Comics’ 
TALES FROM THE CRYPT, 
among many more, but the new 
Burroughs film, according to 
Rosenberg and Subotsky. is a new 
departure for the studio. 

“What we've made- is a fantasy- 
adventure on a very large scale.” 
Rosenberg .said. “In THE LAND 
THAT TIME FORGOT there’s lots 
of robust action, excitement and eye- 
boggling spectacle. From high 
adventure on the high seas, the story 
moves on to even higher ‘high ad- 
venture' in which men today find 
themselves in a lost world of the 
earth's remotest dawn.” 

Eidgar Rice Burroughs prehistoric 
adventure chronicles the colorful, 
hair-raising exploits of Bowen Tyler 
and Lisa Clayton (played by Doug 
McClure and Susan Penhaligon) and 
other .survivors of a British Merchant 
.ship torpedoed in the Atlantic by a 
German U-boat during the First 
World War. Led by the intrepid 
American Tyler, the survivors, under 
cover of fog, capture the U-boat and 
its crew and then face a series of 
harrowing sea adventures, including 
naval battles, mutinies and counter- 
mutinies. Then the U-33 submarine 
partly damaged and running short of 
fuel, drifts southward to a vast un- 
charted island where Tyler, Lisa. 
Captain Von Schoenvorts and the 
others find themselves in a lost world 
inhabited by primeval men and 


monstrous animals and reptiles that 
have been extinct for millions of 
years — a world of dinosaurs first dis- 
covered more than two hundred 
years earlier by an Italian navigator 
named Caproni. He named the 
island Caprona, but nobody back in 
civilization ever believed this lost 
world actually existed. Until now. 

Travelling across this fantastic 
volcanic island, which is as big as a 
sub-continent and guarded by 
lowering cliffs’ that completely 
enclose a vast, danger-laden Jungle 
interior, Bowen Tyler, Lisa Clayton. 
Captain Von Schoenvorts and the 
rest of the survivors battle for their 
lives against prehistoric monsters 
and savage beastmen. The climax of 
the AlP release features a gigantic 
volcanic upheaval which almost tears 
Caprona apart while terror-stricken 


humans and fear-maddened dino- 
saurs fight dcspcralcly for survival 
in a holocaust (hat also engulfs the 
U-33 in a bubbling, boiling lake of 
lava. 

Robert M Hodes, vice-president 
and general manager of Edgar Rice 
Burroughs Inc., said that Amicus’ 
production of THE LAND THAT 
TIME FORGOT is “(he first Edgar 
Rice Burroughs film I have ever seen 
that not only adheres to the original 
but that reaily captures and conveys 
the true spirit of the author.” 

THE LANDTHATTIME FOR- 
GOT was produced by John Dark, 
directed by Kevin Connor and scrip- 
led from Burroughs’ novel by 
Michael Moorcock and James Caw- 
thorn. John McEnery is co-starred as 
Captain Von Schoenvorts. with Bob- 
by Parr playing Ahm, one of 
Caprona’s many primitive in- 
habitants. The dinosaur sequences 
were created by Roger Dicken, who 
also worked on the special effects for 
WHliN DINOSAURS RULED 



THE LASD THAT TIME FORGOT is 

undotiblfdiv influenced he these dinosaurs from the I92S pioneer 
effort. THE LOST WORLD. 
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You ihiiik yuii’ve go! prohlems? This young lady is threatened not only 
hy giant repitles. hut a giant oetopus in YOG — MONSTER FROM SPACE. 


THK EARTH and Stanley Ku- 
brick's 2001 . A SPACE ODYSSEY. 

MIGHTY MAN OF BRONZE; 
Warner Bros is very excited about 
George Pal's DOC SAVAGE. THE 
MAN OF BRONZE, starring Ron 
Ely. TV's Tar/an, George Pal is the 
producer of suth classic films as 
WAR OF THE WORLDS, THE 
TIME MACHINE and DESTINA- 
TION MOON. 

After long and difficult negoti- 
ations with Bantam Books, who have 
already published more than seventy 
Doc Savage novels. Pal finally 
acquired screen rights to all 181 
stories and last January began 
filming the first novel. The Man of 
Bronze, in sub-zero weather in 
Colorado, high atop the 1 1.000 foot 
Grand Mesa mountain range. This 
location which opens the film, sub- 
stitutes for the Arctic, where Doc 
Savagd's legendary Fortress of 
Solitude is located. From there. Doc 
Savage is summoned by his circle of 
evil-fighting friends, the Amaz.ing 
Five, and is soon enough engaged in 
a spectacular adventure that takes 
him to New York City, where his 
great scientific laboratory head- 
quarters is located, and then to the 
South American jungle country of 
Hidalgo, where Doc matches wits 
and bravado with Captain Seas, his 
deadly enemy, a lost tribe and the 
monstrous horrors of The Green 
Death. 

Originally. DOC SAVAGE, THE 
MAN OF BRONZE was going to be 
released this Fall, but because of all 
the world-wide excitement and in- 
terest the movie has already 
generated. Warner Bros, and George 
Pal decided to hold up release until 
Spring. This gives the studio more 
time to properly herald the release of 
the film, which should be one of the 
big ones of 1975. Pal himself is 
highly excited about the movie. 

While talking with Pal about DOC 
SAVAGE, he said he personally had 
a great time making the film and 
hopes to film even more Doc Savage 


novels. He would, in fact, be glad to 
film all IHI books! 

"That would be great," Pal said. 
"It's been nothing but fun for all of 
us and the picture is a lot of fun too. 
I'm very proud of the way it turned 
out." 

Pal spent a lot of time planning 
the movie version and casting it 
too. He selected Ron Ely to play Doc 
Savage after ah exhaustive search for 
the right actor, and he sgid all the 
other parts in the movie were also 
cast so they refelct the characters in 
the original novels by Kenneth 
Robeson (Lester Dent). Especially 
the characters who make up Doc 
Savage's band of friends. The 
Amazing Five; 

Darrell Zwerling plays Ham. the 
world's smartest lawyer. Michael 
Miller is Monk, the greatest living 
chemist. Paul Gleason is featured as 
Long Tom, the greatest electrical 
wizard. William Lucking plays Ren- 
ny, the greatest engineer. Eldon 
Quick completes the group as John- 
ny, the world's greatest expert on 
archaeology and geology. Pal's 


movie also co-stars Paul G. Wexler 
as Doc Savage’s enemy. Captain 
Seas, with Robyn Hilton and Pamela 
Hensley cast as the female interests. 

Directed by Michael Anderson, 
DOC SAVAGE. THE MAN OF 
BRONZE was scripted by George 
Pal and Joe Morhaim. Marvel Com- 
ics will be publishing a special DOC 
SAVAGE. MAN OF BRONZE 
Giant Size Comic too — so watch for 

(And watch for a full-length in- 
terview with George Pal in the next 
M.O.M!) 

DRACULA NOVELS: The 
Dracula Horror Series (Pinnacle 
Books. 95c each) is .s series of new 
novels about the new horrors of 
Count Dracula. More crime-ori- 
ented than of the supernatural, 
Dracula Returns. Drums of Dracula, 
Dracula's Gold and other titles by 
Robert Lory are nevertheless 
necessary additions to your Dracula 
bookshelf. 

Returning the infamous vampire 
to life in today's world, Professor 
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Michael Amlersoii. ihe ilirecior llefil. Run Ely {star, cenier) and 
George Pal. llie proihicer. Irighll confer on the sel of DOC .S.4 
THE MAI'I OF BRONZE. ,Mr. Pal H reading a hook i^ho.^e cover 
reproducer llial of ihe Jlr.rt pulp magazine of DOC. while 
Bama s recent paperback version graces the picture frame. 


Damien Harmon and his assistani, 
Cameron Sanchez, bring Dracula 
back lo New York City from Tran- 
sylvania and use him to fight crime 
and evil. Not that Dracula wants to 
be a do-gooder though. He has no 
choice in the matter. Professor Har- 
mon has implanted a solenoid ceil in 
Dracula's heart and one in his own 
heart. Should Dracula destroy Har- 
mon. Harmon's cell would cease to 
function and automatically cause a 
reaction in Dracula’s solenoid — an 
electrical impulse would be ac- 
tivated. and a small sliver of wood 
from the slake which had previously 
held Dracula a prisoner in his coffin 
in Transylvania would immediately 
shoot itself right into Dracula's heart 
and destroy liirn. Harmon can also 
control the rebellious Dracula by 
thought projection. At will, using his 
unique powers of telekinesis. Har- 
mon can inch the sliver of wood in 
Dracula's solenoid slowly into the 


vampire's evil heart and bring him 
great pain. 

Dracula's pel. Klara, a bewitching 
young woman who can transform 
herself into a black cat at a 
moment's notice, is also a part of the 
goings-on. as Professor Harmon 
commands Dracula to wing bat-like 
through the midnight hours and 
clean up crime and evil.in New York 
City and elsewhere. 

WITCHCRAFT CULT: Herman 
Cohen's CRAZF. from Warner Bros, 
stars Jack PalanceasNeal Mottram. 
slightly mad owner of an antique 
shop in London. A great believer in 
witchcraft, Palance keeps Chuku, an 
African idol, in his cellar, where he 
also conducts black magic rituals. 
According lo legend, if you give 
Chuku a human sacrifice, you will 
reap a reward, and Palance. 
believing the legend, soon enough 
begins murdering women in the 


name of Chuku. Among his female 
sacrifices to the dark god are Dame 
l-.dith Lvans. Suzy Kcndull and Julie 
Fge. whom he burns to death. And 
true to the dreadful African legend 
about Chuku. Palance begins 
receiving his reward, including 1000 
pounds in gold sovereigns which he 
suddenly finds one day in an old an- 
tique desk in his shop. 

As Palance continues murdering 
women for Chuku and growing 
richer, the police become de,sparate 
lo find the unknown maniac. Mean- 
while though, Palancc's assistant. 
Marlin Potter, realizes that Palance 
is slowly going crazy and that he's 
using Chuku and his obsession with 
witchcraft as an excuse for his 
bloody killings. A di.sbeliever in 
black magic. Potter tries to slop 
Palance from commiting any more 
horrendous crimes, but Palance. 
madder than ever and believing he's 
under the protection of Chuku, only 
goes on to commit even further 
horrible atrocities. 

Trevor Howard stars as Superin- 
tendent Bellamy of New Scotland 
Yard, who rinally gels on the bloody 
trial of madman Jack Palance when 
he's lipped off by Palance's “plump 
but se.xy" landlady. Diana Dors. But 
while Bellamy and his men are 
hurrying to Palance's little shop of 
horrors. Palance himself returns 
there to find assistant Poller trying 
lo destroy the statue of Chuku with 
an axe. Hnraged, Palance attacks 
Potter madly and and ends up 
throwing Potter right through the 
store's window, 

When Superintendent Bellamy 
and the police arrive, they find 
Palance kneeling in front of Chuku 
and begging protection. But when he 
sees them, Palance goes berserk and 
attacks the whole force. Bellamy and 
the men of Scotland Yard fire away 
at Palance and kill him. Ironically, 
Palance's corpse falls heavily on the 
prongs of the trident held by Chuku, 
as Palance himself becomes his final 
sacrifice to the legendary African 
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idol. 

Herman Cohen, who produced 
TROG and BERSERK with Joan 
Crawford, .said he hold up production 
on CRAZE for more than ayearjust 
so ho could have Palance star in the 
film. At the time. Palance had other 
movie compiitments to fulfill, but 
Cohen couldn't see any other actor 
lilting the role of this particular psy- 
chopathic madman. Neal Mottram. 
So Cohen decided to wait until 
Palance was free to star in his film. 

CRAZE was based on the novel 
Infernal Idol by Henry Seymour. 
Herman Cohen and Aben Kandell 
wrote the screenplay. Freddie Fran- 
cis directed. 

THE FANTASTIC FIVE: Ray 
Dennis Stickler is scheduling five of 
his horror-shock films for television 
distribution. Calling the package The 
Faniaslic Five. Sleckicr’s entries in- 
clude: 

THE CHOPPER, starring Caro- 
lyn Brandi and Ron Haydock. about 
an Indian god of monstrous ven- 
geance returning to life in the 
modern Wes-l. THE THRILL 
Kll.I.ERS. starring Ray Sleekier 
and Li<t Rcnay. is about a trio of axe- 
wielding maniacs. THE LEMON 
GROVE KIDS MEET THE 
MONSTERS, with Cash Flagg. 
Carolyn Brandt and The Mad Mum- 
my. written by Ron Haydock. Jim 
Harmon and E. M. Kevke. about a 
group of cra/y teenagers who 
become involved with Keith Wester’s 
.Swami. a vampire girl from outer 
space, a Grasshopper Man. and 
other assorted monsters and may- 
hem. RAT PFINK AND BOO 
BOO. with Carolyn Brandt. Vin Sax- 
on, Titus Moede, Bob Burns. Romeo 
Barrymore and Mary Demos, about 
masked super-heroes battling The 
Chain Gang and Kogar the Gorilla. 
And SUPER COOL, starring Ber- 
nard Fein. Carolyn Brandt and Ray 
Dennis Sleekier, in the role of 
private eye Charles Smith who’s up 
against a crime syndicate and a 
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mysterious girl in a snakeskin 
costume. 

Meanwhile, .Sleekier is preparing 
BLOODY JACK for theatrical 
release. BLOODY JACK stars 
Sleekier as private detective Charles 
Smith again, this time battling 
Bloody Jack Blade, a modern “Jack 
the Ripper” played by Richard Hill. 
Sleekier is also in pre-production 


Ontkean discover that Welles is also 
the leader of a black magic and 
witchcraft cult. 

Welles has been trying to bring his 
dead son back to life. In fact the 
gho.st of (he young boy, Terry Quinn, 
begins haunting Pamela Franklin, 
while husband Ontkean becomes 
trapped by Welles himself. Prac- 
ticing the witchful art of Necroman- 



Jack Pala/it f goes berserk in the Herman Cohern- H’, 


with ODDS ON. based on Michael 
Crichton's novel, scripted by Ron 
Haydock. to shoot in Spain, and 
TERROR AT GIRLS RANCH, 
about a witch from another planet 
and her monstrous demon familiar 
who arc terrorizing a dude ranch for 
divorcees in Nevada. 

TERROR TOWN: Bert I Gor- 
don's NECROMANCY .stars Orson 
Welles as a diabolical toy maker who 
owns l.ililh, a small town where no- 
body over thirty years old is allowed 
to live. Welles' toys are actually oc- 
cult in nature and arriving in Lilith. 
Pamela Franklin and Michael 


cy. Welles needs a life in exchange 
for the returning to life of his own 
dead son. And Welles ha.s decided 
Onlkcun is going to be that sacrifice. 

Released bv Cinerama. Bert I 
Gordon's NECROMANCY has 

been playing in many Cincrumu 

theaters across the country, as well 
as in non-Cinerama showings, and is 
often learned with a re-issue of 
William Castle's production of 
ROSEMARY'S BABY (1968). (he 
big horror hit from the novel by Ira 
Levin. Like Ben Gordon, William 
Castle is also a veteran horror and 
fantasy films producer and director, 
and he's currently planning a sequel 
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This is anollwr vervon of ihe H’or 
Jack Palam e looks in 
CR.t/f-:. 


10 ROSEMARY’S BABY called, 
appropriately enough, ROSE- 
MARY’S BABY II. First though. 
Castle will produce THE HEP- 
HAESTUD PLACiUE. 

William Castle’s latest release is 
SHANKS, starring Marcel 
Marccau. the renown pantomist. The 
Paramount release is more or less a 
lakeol’f, he said, on his very own 
horror films of the past, 

COMING YOUR WAY: GOD 
BLESS DR SHAGETZ. which 
James Bacon, the nationally syndi- 
cated columnist, has called “The 
horror film to end all horror films,” 
stars Dean dagger as mad doctor 
-Shagetz. Released by Centaur Films, 
the color horror movie co-stars 
Jame.s Reach. Michelle Marsh. 
Robert Walker. LureneTuttle. Regis 
Toomey. Doria Cook and Dabbs 
Greer. DR SHAGETZ was 
produced by Peter Traynor and Wil- 
■ liam D Sklar. and directed by no less 
than three directors — Edward 
Collins, Peter Traynor and Larry 
Spiegel. 

DRACULA is Andy Warhol’s 
horror followup to his FRANKEN- 
.STEIN in 3 -D. a grisly film that has 
been one of the year’s more sensa- 
tional boxoffice hits. Warhol's 


DRACULA stars Joe Dallesandro, 
Udo Keir and Arno Juerging from 
the Frankenstein film, and features a 
special camero appearance 
by Roman Polanski, director of 
THE FEARLESS VAMPIRE 
KIL LERS. ROSEMARY’S BABY 
and CHINATOWN. 

Columbia Pictures is preparing 
THE CAVES OF STEEL, based on 
the famous .science fiction — detec- 
tive mvsiery novel by Isaac Asimov. 
Years ago. THE CAVES OF 
STEEL v\as dramatized ‘live’ on 
CBS Television. 

Mel Brooks’ YOUNG FRANK 
ENSTEIN, starring Gene Wilder as 
Dr F'reddy Frankenstein and Peter 
Boyle as The Monster, was filmed 
not in color, but in sparkling black 
and while and recaptures much of 
the colorful nostalgia of the original 
Frankenstein films that starred Boris 
Karloff, Bela Lugosi. Lon Chaney 


and Glenn Strange, Ken Slrickfad- 
dcn. who devised the bi/arre elec- 
trical gadgets and monster-making 
machines for the original films, 
served as technical advisor on 
Brooks’ new venture into mon 
strous, melodramatic mavhem, and 
for YOUNG FRANKENSTEIN 
even returned to zapping life again 
some of the original Frankenstein 
mad lab machines. 

THE BEAST MUST DIF. star- 
ring Peter Cushing and Calvin 
Lockhart, is only one new horror 
film from a group of new thrillers 
from Cinerama. The other titles in- 
clude DARK PLACES with 
Christopher Lee and Joan Collins, 
THE MYSTERIOUS ISLANDOF 
CAPTAIN NEMO with Omar 
Sharif. SPECTRE OF EDGAR 
ALLAN POE with Robert Walker 
and Tom Drake, and a new horror 
film starring Jonathan Frid. famous 



The Tegas i'nnipire iJini Parker), horror star of 

Las k'egas A 'FOt'-T'E. neUonie.s Rae Dennis .Sleekier Irighll. 

imKiueer-direeior of BLOODY JACK and THE CHOOPER MOBSTER. 
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as Barnabas Collins on TVs Dark 
Shadows. 

American Inlernational's latest 
horror releases include 
MADUOUSI-: starring Vincent 
Price, Peter Cushing and Robert 
Quarry: TH1-: BaT PP.OPLE star- 
ring .Stewart Moss and Marianne 
McAndrew; OKRANGKD with 
Robert Blossom and Coseile I.ee: 
SUGAR HILL starring Marki Bey 
and her zombies waging war on 
Robert Quarry’s gang of criminals; 
and TERROR IN THE WOODS, 
starring Fabio Testi and Karin Baal. 

THE VAMPIRE BEAST 
CRAVES BLOOD. THE BLOODY 
PIT OF HORROR and TERROR 
CREATURES FROM THE 
GRAVE star as a new tripple horror 
hill from Associated Pictures, head- 
ed by Phil Glazer. Mickey Hargitay 
stars in THE BLOODY PIT OF 
HORROR. 

International Amusement is re- 
leasing THE HOUSE OF SEVEN 
CORPSES starring John Carra- 
dine and John Ireland. .And watch 
out for THE THIRSTY DEAD. 
They may be coming your way for a 
refreshing drink — of your blood, of 
course! 

"Can a werewolf gain access to the 
Presidential Chambers?" "Would A 
Werewolf Be Happy As President?" 
These and other earth-.shaking (?) 
questions arc answered in THE 
WEREWOLF OF WASHING- 
TON. a horror-spoof from Diplomat 
Pictures. Dean Sloekwell. the 40s 
BOY WITH GREEN HAIR, 
become.s the Man With Brown Fur in 
his role of a Washington foreign cor- 
rc.spondenl in Budapest who, in best 
werewolf tradition, gets bitten by the 
son of a gypsy (sound familiar ?). 
Returning to the States, our hero is 
appointed the President's press 
aide — besides having a thing going 
with the chief executive's daughter. 
Naturally, when the full moon rises, 
Stockwcll begins doing a “Werewolf 
By Night", killing off several in- 
dividuals such as a Judge's wife, a 


lady publisher and a hippie. 

As if this weren't enough, some- 
where in the cellar under the White 
Mouse, (he late Michael Dunn 
appears as a mini-mad scientist 
making monsters in the basement. 

COMPUTER KII.LERS is the 
U.S. title for HORROR HOSPI- 
TAL. a British-made chiller acquir- 
ed by A.I.P. starring Michael 
Gough, in full color, this may con- 
llrm some of the lingering suspicions 


some patients have had from time to 
time. Set in the ultra-exclusive 
"health hotel" of Dr. Storm, the film 
has as its protagonists a young 
songwriter (Robin Askwith), per- 
suaded by a travel agent to take a 
rest there, and a young girl (Vanessa 
Shaw), who is going to visit her long- 
lost aunt, now Dr. Storm’s assi.slant. 

Little things give them an unea.sy 
feeling — such as the motorcycle 
rider guards in black leather, a room 
w.hcrc the lap water blends with 
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blood, a dinner where the other • j W ^ ''7 Ak '* ,1, ING BUT THK NIGHT features 

guests sit like zombies, all bearing H !•<;<■• ns Colonel Bingham, Chief of 

scars on their foreheads — and they / '^ — ^ ' < /' ' Ihe Special Branch of Scotland 

decide to leave. Unfortunately, it’s a ( w Yard, who, with his friend Sir Mark 

little too late as the good doctor in- ' Ashley (Peter Cushing), noted 

tends to use them in the latest of a 1:^ z—v/^ /n pathologist, finds himself in- 
series of lo&otomy experiments. vitstigaling the death of three elderly 

A Rriti.sh trade review noted that people ... all trustees of an 

director Antony Balch amplifies “his |H} orphanage to which they had willed 

ghoulish sound effects’' causing sinis- iheir fortunes. As Bingham and 

ter Michael Gough to “crack a Ashley begin their investigation, a 

louder knuckle than any black- coach carrying the orphans and three 

gloved villain before him.” more trustees crashes, with the driver 

.A nice Dracula? A love-sick vam- j killed. One orphan. Mary Valley, in 

Not quite, but DRACULA’S / ' / roveak under hypnosis', memories 

GRliAT I.OVH does present a new is /; 1 that could not come from her own 

look at the old vampire with Spain's past. As the plot progresses, and gets 

top horror Paul Naschy. don- more tangled, Mary's mother, 

ning the cloak and fangs of the f^^rmcr murderess Anna Harb. tries 

Count. Masquerading as Dr. to ahduct her daughter (after a duc- 

Wendcil Marlowe, the. Count gives ^ ^ stabbed to death with one of 

shelter to a group of four young y,u I EY OF THE Dts oSM'RS Anna's hatpins), more trustees are 

ladies and their male companion at a , )■ ' ' -.l killed in a motor boat explosion and 

. - .... I J . on amnuifnl sfries. tlealiiig Htih o . . . 

hospital dm, c-lhen proceeds 10 do „f ,oJ„y un, ih, “ ><>“"8 murdered on the 

his thing while .searching for true prehistork past, represents the upgrad- moors. 

love. Will Drac find romance? Can i„g o/Scuurdcn momine TV. along What Bingham and Ashley even- 

he control his untidy eating habits? wuh KORG. SHA 7 .AM. and STAR lually discover in definitely not the 

Watch for it and see. TREK. usual run-of-the-mill mad murderer 

The Third International Festival ... or murderers, but .something 

of Fantasy and Science Films, held British comedies), seems to have even they did not expect to en- 

yearly in France, presented their carved a whole new career for him- ctnmlcr. 

awards to the following pictures in self as a director-screen writer, .start- Co-starring with Lee and Cushing 
these categories: ing out strong with THF. RAIL- arc singcr/actress Georgia Brown as 

The Grand Prize was awarded to WAY CHILDREN, Joan Foster, a reporter, Diana Dors 

THE WICKER MAN, the occult- Best Actor award went to veteran as the rampaging Anna Harb and 
based thriller starring Christopher menace Vincent Price for his second Keith Barron as an ill-fated doctor. 

Lee. Britt Ekiand. Diane Cilento and appearance at the mute, but 

Ingrid Pitt, On hand was seemingly indestructible Dr. Anton THL LAST DAYS OF MAN 

Christopher Lee himself to speak at Phibes in DR. PHIBES RISES ON EARTH will be the American 

the festival. AGAIN. release title for THE FINAL PRO- 

Makeup by John Chambers and Christopher Lee’s first (and, to GRAM, a sci-fi/fantasy film with 
Nick Marcellino received a special dale, only) production for his pop-art overtones, based on the novel 

prize. Charlemagne Productions, and character of Jerry Cornelius, 

Lionel Jeffries’ children’s fantasy, NOTHING BUT THE NIGHT, wil created by Michael Moorcock. Jon 

THE AMAZING MR. BLUN- I finally see American release one Finch. Sterling Hayden, Julie Ege 

DENS a combination of ghost .story year or so after its release in England and Patrick Magee are among the 

and time travel, received the Best and Europe. Adapted from the novel players, with Finch as the bizarre 

Screenplay Award. Jeffries, best by John Blackburn, the mystery- Cornelius who finds himsell a vital 

known to American audiences as an terror film has been acquired by part of the ‘final program' in which a 

actor (the whacky scientist in Ray Cinema Systems, a New Orleans dis- super-compuler helps create what 

Harryhausen’s FIRST MEN IN iribution company. might be the ultimate form of 

THE MOON as well as numerous Directed by Peter Sasdy, NOTH- human life ... or the last. 
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I ihe great films of horror, science fiction and fantasy— 
American audiences who knew Boris Karloff. Bela 
Lugosi and Peter Lorre so well, had little if any oppor- 
tunity to see a British actor by the name of Tod 
Slaughter, who could have easily stood next to them. 

Karloff and Lugosi, for the most pari, played 
polished gentlemen who had a touch of evil, or went 
mad near the end of the film. After all, Dracula was 
every inch a legitimate Count, although, like much of 
the nobility, he suffered from blood-related problems. 
Even Frankenstein's monster had good reasons for his 
anti-social behavior: (1) they gave him a criminal brain. 
(2) he was always being tormented by either a sadistic 
dwarf or the illiterate villagers who chased him with 


The foremost star of British- 
made horror films was TOD SLAUGH- 
TER. While his countryman, Boris Karloff, went to 
Hollywood to make his mark In murder and mayhem. Tod 
Slaughter stayed In Britain to create his own brand of terror. Writer 
Weltman has lust returned from Europe with new fnformaf/on and photos. 

torches, and (3) all those stitches must have really hurt. 

Except for “M". where he played a child molester, 
: 1930’s— the time of who still understood that his actions were wrong even 

: fiction and fantasy- though he was psychologically compelled to perform 

Boris Karloff. Bela them, the public's concept of Peter Lorre (as erroneous 

id little if any oppor- as it wasl was that he usualK played a cunning, sadistic, 

y the name of Tod slippery sidekick to actors such as Sidney Grcenstreei, 

stood next to them. and was usually carrying out the instructions of others, 
most pari, played While these three distinguished genllcmen were 
luch of evil, or went carrying out their notorious schemes on the American 

fter all, Dracula was scene. Tod Slaughter was in England making the first of 

.hough, like much of a series of motion pictures that only now, nearly forty 

'Od-related problems. years later, because of television, are finally being 

good reasons for his accepted as the classics of horror that th^y are. 

him a criminal brain. Back at that lime. America had just started to come 
d by either a sadistic out of the Great Depression, Few foreign films were be- 

ho chased him with ing imported, the basic philosophy being that domestic 






had preposlerous names for his villains, who always 
came up with the juciest double entendre quotes. As Sir 
Pcrciva! Clyde in CRIMES AT THE DARK HOUSE 
(1940), he pinches a scullery maid and says "upon my 
soul, you're a delightful little baggage," as he tells the 
crow-like housekeeper to assign new chores to his 
"baggage" as his chambermaid— while, practically at the 
same time he says about the unfortunate hefoine whom 
he still hadn’t met: "After 20 years in the wilds. I feel the 
need of a wife's comfort— and companionship." And as 
to Sir Percival's hospitality, he lends just the right touch 
to "I never trust a tee-totaler . . ." or "get out-or I'll see 
the dogs on you," adding just a dash of ", . . I’ll feed 
vour entrails to the pigs!" 

NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND (1938) shows 
Slaughter, as Squire Meadows, referring to the inmates 
of the prison, of which he is governor, as his "children,” 
meanwhile sentencing them one after the other to the 
black hole, the cat-o-nine taiLs, the steel straitjacket or 
the stone mill. And as he observes the carrying out of the 
sentences, he cheers "his children" with . . getting a 
little more used to the cat, eh" and . , don’t look so 
glum, only 379 (urns to go." 

Because nearly all of the characters Slaughter por- 
trayed were really rotten at the core (of not one of them 
could it be said "but he's good at heart"), yet who never 
considered themselves as doing anything wrong. 
Slaughter dispensed their sinister activities with excep- 
tional glee. 

In THE CRIMES OF STEPHEN HAWKE (1940), 
stooped, slightly lame, Stephen Hawke is a kindly 
moneylender and loving father by day, and the sturdy, 
stalking spinebreaker by night— accomplishing this 
transformation without the aid of bubbling, steaming 
chemicals. When approached by an obnoxious chief of 
police for the hand in marriage of Hawke's daughter 
Uhe innocent, ever-so-sweet-and-gentlc, gullible 
heroine). Slaughter chortles his way through the 
following exchange; 

Suitor: So, further discussion Is in order, sir? 

Hawke: Naturally. Then we can come to grips with 
the matter. 

Suitor: Good. Then we can clinch the bargain, eh? 

Hawke: Clinch is the word, sir. 

Suitor: Then you'll back me up? 

Hawke: I’ll be right behind you. 

Other delightful tidbits of pure corn that emerge from 
Slaughter’s lips as spun gold-because of his uncanny 
sense of liming and seemingly straight forward 


products were the prime consideration, plus the fact that 
the tastes of the average filmgocr had not yet become at- 
tuned to the delicacies of foreign films. And when a 
foreign film did appear in the United Stales, it played in 
"art houses” or y.as shown limitedly as an occasional se- 
cond feature by scattered independent exhibitors. 

This was not necessarily the case with the,pcc)ple who 
made and appeared in the films however, as many of the 
pniclucers. directors, craftsmen and technicians who 
made American films had conic from foreign parts — as 
did many actors. In fact, all four of the actors just men- 
• tioned began their acting careers on the legitimate stage 
in foreign countries: l.ugosi in Hungary. Lorre in Ger- 
many, and Karloff and Slaughter in England. 

But aside from the fact that all but Slaughter made 
their way to America lo continue with their craft, an- 
other differenee was that on entering motion pictures, 
Karloff, Lugosi and Lorri adapted their acting styles for 
the camera, while Slaughter did not. Yet it is precisely 
this retention of his highly stylized type of performance, 
carried so masterfully, that has earned him the right to 
equal historical prominence in theatrical villainy. 


Slaughter, however, very artfully took these elements, 
and revised them lo place stronger emphasis on the 
villain— in fact, he was so masterful at his portrayal of 
these villains that they actually became central, with the 
hero, heroine -and the entire plot- revolving around the 
villain. Actually, although the phrase wasn’t to be used 
until at least ten years after his death, he had created a 
"camp" villain, whom everyone loved lo hate. 

Slaughter’s style was definitely theatrical— lo the very 
end- with everything done ju.st short of exaggeration 
and not quite to the point of overacting. His 
movemenis-especially for a man of his size and 
carriage— were as graceful and precise as though 
choreographed and performed by a dancer (and should 
be observed by every acting student as an integral part 
of their training). His dialogue delivery was limed to 
squeeze every nuance out of a phrase. 

It doesn’t matter that he never perfected his camera- 
acting technique— he was such a master of his own art 
that his physical prc.scnce was felt not only across the 
footlights of a stage, but to an audience watching his im- 
age flicker across a screen; no villain ever .swirled a 19th. 
century opera cape across a malicious sneer with as 
much fines.se, chuckled as demonically, or as 
menacingly stalked his prey with as much grace as Tod 
Slaughter— villain par excellence. 

Just as W, C. Fields did in his comedies. Slaughter 



delivery-are such slaiemenis as: “Cruelty was never 
part of my nature,” or “I've a mind to shade the breath 
out of your greasy little body". 

Perhaps the best known of Slaughter’s roles is that of 
Sweeny Todd THE DEMON BARBER OF FLEET 
STREET (1938). Sweeny Todd was an uncommonly 
pro.sperous barber who catered to rich traveling gentle- 
men by approaching them immediately after their dis- 
embarkation from ships at the nearby docks, still laden 
with the acquitions of their travels. When they follow 
him into his .shop at his suggestion, he tips the barber 
chair in which they're seated backward, and the trap 
door in the floor— to which the chair is fastened— swings 
open, with the hapless victims being hurtled head first to 
the floor of the basement below. 

Then, if they haven't already broken their necks, 
there’s the proprietress of the next-door bake shop, 
ready to give Sweeny Todd a hand (or take it with her, 
as the ea.se may be!); they divide the victim’s worldly 
possc.ssions between them and make arrangements for 
using the victims as the prime ingredient of the “tastiest 


This was interrupted by military service during World 
War 1. However, once out of service, he took over the 
Elephant % Castle Theater in London, and started 
specializing in his own revivals, coining the phrase "new 
old melodramas.” commencing with MARIA 
MARTEN -OR MURDER IN THE RED BARN, and 
wenton to perform in a continual series of melodramatic 
play.s, some of which he began filming around 1935. 
when he made MURDER IN THE RED BARN as his 
first motion picture. 

Being large of stature— a somewhat hefty, solid, for- 
midableb feet and I inch {approximatcly)-he turned his 
talents quite early in the direction of performing the 
villains in his “new old melodramas." Now, the term 
“melodrama” actually goes back to Italy in the late 17th 
century, and originally designated the new form of 
musical drama which later became known as opera: but 
the term melodrama wasn’t dropped— instead, it became 
popularized as romantic and sensational drama, in- 
terspersed with songs and orchestral accompaniment 
which-through the years— has undergone further tran- 


penny meat pies in town,” that are sold at the quaint lit- 
tle bake shoppe next to the barber shoppe! 

Tod Slaughter was born N. Carter Slaughter (so, you 
sec, he came by his name naturally), on March 19, 1885, 
in Ncwcastle-On-Tyne, England. He made his fir.st 
theatrical appearance in April, 1905, as Karnaphus in a 
melodrama entitled A WRECKER OF MEN at the 


siiion. It is now defined as a play in which a diabolical 
villain pursues a pure and lovely heroine, and at the end 
is finally defeated by a manly and honest hero. Hero and 
villain are the essential elements of melodrama, 
although the current vogue is to deliberately ridicule 
these elements by extreme exaggeration and pro- 
nounced overacting. 


Grand Theater. West Hartlepool. England. He The list of Slaughter’s films that are available for 


developed his acting with touring companies and while 
performing West End plays twice nightly in variety 
theaters until 1913, when he leased the Hippodromes at 
Richmond and Crovdon. 


American TV includes FACE AT THE WINDOW 
(1940), where, as Chevalier del Gardo, he delicately dis- 
poses of his victims — who have already been frightened 
half to death hy a werewoif-like visage staring in a! (heir 



windows (his half-brother). 

There are other, titles that appear to possibly have 
gone the way of many old. vintage lllms — disintegra- 
tion, legal complications, or lost negatives and prints. 
Some of the.se include: THIi VENGtANCt 01- 
MAGNUS VANN (1942); BOTHERED BY A 
BEARD (1947); THE GREED OF WILLIAM HART 
(1948-England: HORROR MANIACS in U.S.A.); 
CURSE OK THE WRAYDONS ( 195.1-England: 
STRANGLERS MORGUE in U.S.A.); HOODED 
TERROR (I95.'l); TICKET OF LEAVE MAN (194.^): 
SONG OF THE ROAD (1937); and DARBY AND 
JOAN (date unknown). CURSE OF THE WRAY- 
DONS (or STRANGLERS MORGUE) was bused on a 
Slaughter stage play ealled SPRING-HEELED JACK 
and was a Jack the Ripper story, and at one point was 
distributed in U.S. movie theaters with another 
Slaughter film— double exposure to Slaughter in 
STRANGERL'S MORGUE and HORROR 
MANIACS. 

in his nims. Slaughter strangled, stabbed, shot and slit 
the throats of his victims-and did all of the first three 
things to one victim in one scenein M.ARI.A M.\R- 
TEN. OR MURDER IN THE RED BARN on 
stage— all with great relish and gusto. But his own life 
was in complete contrast w ith the characters he played. 
Those who knew him, remember him to be a usually 
gentle well-liked individual, despite his formidable 
appearance: he is described a.s being a good husband to 
his actress wife, Jenny Lynn (who was ten years his 
senior): and was a "soft touch" for fellow actors, seldom 
turning down a request for a small loan (and almost as 
seldom getting repaid), even if he sometimes had to 
borrow the loan money himself— usually from the 
prodiicer-wiih the result that he was heavily in debt at 
the time of his death. 

His strong sense of professionalism wa.s mixed with 
his highly developed sense of humor (which he had to 
have, considering the kind of parts he played), enabling 
him to deal with all types of situations that occurred 
during the production of a stage play or film. Such as 
the time a featured actor, while working on the film 
CURSE OP THE WRAYDONS, demanded that he be 
given a stand-in so that the actor wouldn't have to stand 
under the hot lights as camera angles were being 
adjusted. Mo.st of Slaughter’s films were low-budget, 
and when Slaughter heard of the featured actor's de- 
mand for a stand-in, he sauntered over to the actor and 
then pointed to himself, saying, “see who I am — Fm 
Siaughtere," then, pointing to himself again, he said, 
"see who this is— it’s Slaughter's stand-in”; then poin- 
ting to the featured actor, he said “see who that is— it’s 
(using actor's name)’s stand-in. Now let’s act back to 
work." The actor understood, and work proceeded. 

When off the job, he liked to sit around the pubs (and 
probably talked shop) with his friends-or else he could 
be found earnestly tending his garden, of w hich he was 
especially proud. 

After his last Tilm, in 1953. Slaughter— not being con- 
tent unless he was acting-returned to the theater. He 
was touring w-ith a company playing the English 
provinces when he died on stage, during a performance 
as Squire Meadow in MARIA MARTEN , . on Sun- 
day night, February 19. 1956. at the age ofalmo.si 71. He 
maniacally chuckled for his last time as he strangled 
Maria Marten in the red barn and said; “So. you wanted 
to be a bride, ch? Well, you shall be — the bride of 
death!" Lj 








Eha Lanchester, one of the great actresses of the screen, known primarily to readers of MOh'STERS OF THE 
MOVIES as THE BRIDE OF FRANKENSTEIN herself, recently appeared on Frank Bresee's syndicated radio series. 
The Golden Days Of Radio. After his more genera! interview. Frank Bre.see allowed Jim Harman, editor of M OM. to 
conduct his own interview especially for this magazine. But Frank helped out a bit on this one. too. 

Frank Bresee. still a young man. has been around radio broadcasting since the davs he plaved. Little Beaver, the 
Indian boy sidekick to Red Ryder. He worked with the Ralph Edwards production company on TV game shows, and 
eventually got his own advertising agency, Bresee-Smith. Inc. He has never forgotten the thrill of listening to mystery, 
horror and adventure dramas on radio as a boy, and unlike most of us. actually appearing on some of those shows. 

THE GOLDEN DAYS OF RADIO is his registered trademark. He has used the tide for a half-hour series recorded 
for several years on the American Forces Radio Network, heard in thirty countries with an audience of 300 million 
listeners, playing highlights and commentary on famous old radio shows. There is also a capsule version of GOLDEN 
DA YS heard week nights as a part of the Roger Carol! Show on KMPC.Los Angeles. But Bresee’s newest use of the 
title is for a series of syndicated five-minute radio shows that will be appearing on many stations about the country. The 
series will feature comedy, adventure and highlights of fantasy and horror with Orson Welles. Chanda the Magician. 
I Love a Mystery, and other famous programs. But for this one magazine interview. 'Frank Bresee joins MOM (in the 
person of Jim Harmon) to return with Elsa Lanchester to THE GOLDEN DA K5 OF FRANKENSTEIN. 


Frank Bresee Heft), ho.rl of GOLDEN DA K5 OF RADIO, interviewing Elsa Lanchester with Jim Harmon. 


MOM: You gave me all sorts of weird fantasies when I 
was a boy, because as the Bride of Frankenstein, I found 
you very frightening but very appealing. What do you 
think about that? 

LANCHESTER: Oh, do go on. You took the ball into 
your court. 

MOM: What do you feel about the Bride yourself? 
LANCHESTER: It is the most attractive part — bar one 
— that I've played. In those days, I had a .strange face. 
Oddly enough, if I were younger now, I wouldn’t be 
considered strange. 

MOM: Your beauty is a kind of “character” face, 
rather than that of a fashion model. 


LANCHESTER: Looking back at those photos in your 
magazine. I think it's quite a beautiful head. 

MO.Mi I believe the Bride's make-up is modeled on a 
queen of Egypt. 

LANCHES'l'ER: Queen Nefertiti . . . Barbra Streisand 
hold.s that card now. 

MOM: What was the one part you played you found 
more attractive than the Bride? 

LANCHESTER: It was in a film called REMBRANDT 
with Charles (Laughton). It was made in the thirties, 
and I was his commoit law wife. ... It was quite a beau- 
tiful film. ... If people haven’t see it on television re- 
cently, we don't want to spend much time talking about 


MOM: The readers of MOM arc most familiar with 
the BRIDH OK FRANKENSTEIN, of course. Did you 
spend long hours in the make-up room on that? 
LANCHESTER; Yes, very long hours. The awkward 
part was that Boris Karloff was made-up by the same 
make-up man (Jack Pierce). He took four hours, I think. 
Or five hours for the make-up. And 1 was three or four 
hours. So Boris would start at about half past two in 
the morning, and 1 came in about half past five. He was 
ready by ten, and they would take some shots of him. 

1 was ready by eleven. Then came lunch. Then he had 
to go home early in the afternoon to get enough 
sleep — to gel up the next morning for make-up. So we 
only had a few hours to work together. But you’ll find 
in the film that although the set-ups took a long time, 
they didn't always have to focus on both of us. We didn't 
— if you think back — really have many scene.s together. 

MOM: That's right. 

LANCHESTER: I sight him ... I withdraw from him. 
... But a lot of shots were of me lying on the table, com- 
ing to life ... my eyes. . . . And the close-up of me 
screaming didn’t have to have him in it. You see what 
1 mean. It worked out all right. . . . And that part I 
had at the beginning as Mary Shelley, that had nothing 
to do with Boris Karloff at all. 

MOM: It wasn't simply economy that you played both 
parts. Was this supposed to reveal some sort of p.sy- 
chological insight? 

LANCHESTER: In a way. James Whale (the director) 
did feel that if Mary Shelley, this beautiful, innocent 
creature, could write this horror story, somewhere brew- 
ing within her was this . . . dream-life horror . . . dom- 
inating her thoughts and her spirits. ... A lot of pretty 
women are really not the nicest people in the world. 
MOM: I’ve met many of them.^ 

LANCHESTER: Not that Mary Shelley was like that. 
But she did have this thing curdling inside of her, with 
a pretty exterior. She had fiends within. James Whale 
wanted to point that up. 

MOM: A few months ago, I interviewed George De- 
Normand who was Karloffs stuntman for the fall into 
the pit . . . that sort of thing . . . 

BRESEE: Did you have a double, Elsa? 
LANCHESTER: No. no. There were no stunts. 

MOM : You didn’t do any falls or anything ... I remem- 
ber where you are all wrapped in bandages and then you 
open your eyes and there is this fiash of horror. 



Elsa Lamhesier in a gloomy scene from LA DIES IN RETIRE- 
MENT. which had unforgellable moments of psychological 


LANCHESTER: The effect was very, very good. But it 
was not easy to keep those smarting eyes wide open. 
MOM: Many fans of horror films thought the Bride 
was such a great character, there should be more films 
about her. If there had been other Bride films, would 
you have played her again? 

LANCHESTER: Oh, yes. I would have stayed with it. I 
wasn’t thinking about type-casting then. Goodness 
knows, it's the one thing that's stayed with me all these 
years. In fact, there’s been a kind of underground re- 
vival — cult — around it. 


LANCHESTER: That was a most difficult thing to do, 
believe it or not, because I'd been working all day and 
they did it at the end of the day. My eyes were quite 
sore from the false eye-lashes and make-up and this 
bandage round about and below them. Of course, I be- 
lieve in the shot, it peels off and the eyes are staring. 
It is very difficult to stare for very long without 
blinking. So they left it for the last minute. As they 
peeled it off, I opened the eyes and I did hold it as long 
as I possibly could. In fact so long, they cut before I . 
blinked. The eyes were very sore from working all day. 
Perhaps it helped the weird effect. The whites weren't 
white any more . . . sort of red. 

MOM; Well, it was a black and white film. 


BRESEE: It’s your claim to immortality. 
LANCHESTER: Fine thing! No, I'm glad it’s done that. 
It’s very pleasant ... to have very young kids in markets 
or in the street recognize you. I’m pleased about that. 
Because changed as 1 have— obviously — 1 haven’t turned 
into an aged type that looks like everybody else. I’m 
still myself! I'm flattered that I’m recognizable. 
BRESEE: Since you are as recognizable now as you were 
thirty years ago, would you make another Frankenstein 
film? 

LANCHESTER: A lady Frankenstein? Sure. The Bride 
is revived ... or something. . , . She died in the explo- 
sion. I presume. 33 



down the road. . . . They would show the wedding of a 
young bride, and the next time you saw her. she would 
be dead — murdered. Stump! Stomp! Stomp! the 

scene with Boris Karloff learning the violin from that old 
blind man. It brings a tear to your eye. that scene. It’s 
bcautil'ull I'hafs what these current horror pitiuics 
don't do. 


MOM; They are just gore. 


l.ANCUKSTKR: Oh, 1 like that sort of horror film. The 
gore isn't violence . . . it's /i/oy-horror. It's p/oy-blood. 
It's catsup! It doesn’t rouse any childish viciousness, 
which God knows, children have. 


MOM; .Maybe it is even'cathartic. . . . What were some 
of your other favorite roles? 


LANCHKSTKR; i liked the part in HENRY THE 
EIGHTH, and a film called THE BEACHCOMBER, 
But they were all years ago. , . . When we came to 
Hollywood to live, I had been in the "star” category in 
England. But here I became a featured player. Which is 
just as good. You can do eight parts as a featured 
player to the two or three you can do as a star. It doesn't 
mean anything to your fame or finances. 


MOM; Have you done any radio shows besides Frank 
Brescc's GOLDEN DAYS OF RADIO? 


I.A.NC'HES rER; 1 used to do a lot with Norman Corwin 
—Pursuit of Happiness, and two or three things he wrote 
especially for Charles and I. They are considered classics 
—anything by Corwin. 


.MOM: Did you enjoy working radio? 


l.ANCHKSrER; Yes— because I was innocent. I didn't 
know any better. 


MOM; Can you name some of your other horror films? 


I.ANC'HLSTER: I’ve done quite a lot. . . .There was 
that Rod Serling thing on NIGHT GALLERY about 
the old ladv who preserves her garden — who gets her 
fingers cul'off. ... There was WILLARD ... AR- 
NOLD. ... And there was TERROR IN THE WAX 
MUSEUM . . . that was last year, 


MO.M; Who were your all-time favorites in films? I'm 
sure your husband. Charles Laughton, was one. 


MO.M: But the Frankenstein Monster has been revived 
many times. They could find the Bride and revive her. 

I.ANCHESTER: It would be very interesting to do an 
elderly Bride. When she was dragged out of the grave, 
time had had its way with her. like other corpses. 
MOM: Perhaps some producer will hear of your willing- 
ness to do another Frankenstein film and contact you. 
. . . Although any re-make could hardly equal the 
original. 

l.ANC'H ESTER; James Whale was a master at chilling 
people when they were watching one of his pictures. He 
produced his effects by showing something very sweet, 
very relaxed, usually— before the stomping horror comes 


I.ANCHESTER: It isn't a case of favoritism. I accepted 
him as the talent he was. 1 always avoided the word 
“genius" around the house. We didn’t use those sort of 
words at dinner. 

MO.M: Did you think Boris Karloff was a good actor? 
I.ANCHESTER: I think lie was a very, very intelligent 
man, and turned out after this lo.be a very good actor: ' 
.lames Whale treated him like a truck driver, when Boris 
KarlofI' was a sophisticated, educated man. He was a 
very nice person. He had a k't to live down as an actor 
heeau.se he was thought of only as the Monster. I was sort 
of a spiritual bride, so that never attached to me. 

MO.M: Yes, the marriage was never really performed. 
Well, that should wind up— 

. L.ANC'HESTER; You've run out of questions. Ha-ha. 


where Colin Clive comforts the Brule 
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THEBftIDCCISOUT, 
yOU*LL HAVE 
TO 

SPEND THE NIGHT" 


Movie monsters are sometimes impersonated on 
the ilve stage. Here are rare shots ot one such 
personai appearance by Frankenstein, Dracuia 
and the rest of the gang. 

Written and photographed by Don Glut 

T here «erc monsters galore on the stage of Holly- 
wood's Coronet Theater in the sjtring of 1970. Sueh 
horror-lllm Malwarls as Count Draeulu. I•rankenslein■s 
Monster, the Ui,ir Man and the Mummy joined their 
ghoulish fiends to star in a play spoofing the much 
revered Universal horror pictures of the thirties and. es- 
pecially . the forties. The play, a musical which opened on 
.April 2Sth of that year, was I'm Sorry. The Bridge h 
Oi/i. You'll Huve III Spem! the ."^'iglii. a revealing title 
that immediately conjurs up any number of old monster 
movie cliches. 

TiiiSorri. The Bridge 1.1 Out ■ . . was written with love 
and admiration for the old films by Sheldon Allman and 
Boh Pickett. (Rcmcmher when the latter billed himself as 
Bobby "Boris" Pickett and imitated Boris Karloff and 
Bela Lugosi on sueh monsterock records as "Monster 
Mash," "Monster Holiday," "Monster Swim" and the 
album The Original .Umi.iier .Ma.ih'l) Allman and Pickett 
unearthed the hoary Universal creatures and. for about 
an hour and a half, placed them in enough familiar situa- 


tions to entertain any hard-core monster-film buff. 
Among the nionstro[isj:asl of Tm .Sorry, ihe Bridge h 
Out . . . were: 

Count l.adislav Dracuia. first played by Peter Virgo. 
Jr. and then by .lohn Ian Jacobs (who. strangely enough, 
portrayed the Prankenstein Monster during the first few 
nights of the play) doing a near-perfect imitation of Bela 
i.ugosi. 

Dr. Victor I rankensicin. alias Stan Zalas (a Karloff 
fan w ho had seen the British actor play ing Capt. Hook in 
a stage presentation of Peter Pan), sustaining an impres- 
sion of the immortal Boris, 

The Prankcnsicin Monster, played by Steve Dalen. 
wearing the greenish make-up (hut sans electrodes) 
applied by Peter Colby, and barely standing as tall as any 
of the other actors. 

The U olf Man (alias Prince •Rc\' Talbot), portrayed 
as an effeminate (iypsy by Bob Benvcnisle. 

Thu Mummy, actually Peter Soul, unrecognl^ubic 
beneath the concealing bandages. 

The play also showcased such undesirables as the 
Pgy plian high priest Dr. Nassar (Greg .Aveco); Countess 
Dracuia (Gloria Dell): the doting Mom Talbot (Natalie 
Riischel); the slavish Renfield (Chuck Cypers; hut origi- 
nally Tony l ane): .Sam and Charlie, the stitched earlv 
creations of Dr. Trankenstein (respectively played h\ 
Scott Holloran and Lou Claudio); a bevy of vampire girls 
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Diiiv'kl Welljiixxi (John l.andon) and his bride-to-be. prel- 
l> and tnnoccnl Mary Hekn Hernman (Janairc). It viai. 
this vouple that provided ihe monsters and fiends with 
their motiies of mayhem. 

I'm .Svfft' rAe Bridge Is Out opencil with Dr. Vic- 
tor I rankcnsiein rcmorserulK condding in Igor that hU 
lovable Monster resjuired (you guessed ill) a ncvi- brain. 
Outside the gloomy cjsile, a lernhle storrn rages, 
destroying the bridge that crosses the river, Thus John 
and Mary Helen are forced into that classk horror story 
predicament— they inust take refuge in the drean' house 
of monsters. 

So innocent arc John and his fiancee that neither of 
them suspects that thcu hiie-faccd Couni Dracula, or Dr 
I'rankensiein and Igor, .ire up to foul play— even when 



(played by Susan Maura Burns. Je,thcttc Jensen. Jaynene 
Living. Claudia Kadley, Wanda I'laton and Kathy Lan- 
dau): and a couple of unsavory body sn.itchcrs (Alistair 
Hunter and Keith 1 awrcnce) and Iheir stolen cadaver 
(Lou (.audio). 

But vihilc the iwo grave ghouls ivere stealing their cor- 
pses. the best scenes in the play were stolen by the 
Quasimodo-like Igor (first played by Richard Millet, but 
by Tony Lane in the version .ntlended by this writer), a 
slovenly hunchback who hobbled about the stage and 
chortled in his gravelly vxitee. 

The only nufmat characters in the play vscrc the 
‘'perfect” young couple of brave and handMsme John 


John's perfect body. The Monster's brainless brain would 
be .switched to Igor's skull bverything would eoriK out 
even— if not for the other inhabitanu of the castle. 

(. ount and Countess Dracsila desire the young couple 
for their warm and innocent blood. Mom Talboi wants 
M.-iry Helen to provide the c.italysl by which her son the 
Wolf Man will be cured of his wercwolfcursc and. simul- 
taneously. develop a like for girls. Dr. Nas.sar and the 
Mummy prefer lh;il .Mary Helen be the sacrificial victim 
to the I-gyptian deity Amon-Ra. To complicate matters 
even more, the lecherous Igor simply wants .Man Helen 
in any way pos.sibk? 

.Mary Helen ,ind John become the targets of every 
crcdiutc in the play, with the various fiends and monsters 
vying for their lives and other aiiribuics. At one point in 



/errf. tkf Jauhfol, thr Jf/ufattd. ihrnttl. is up to his uU tritki 
utih an unUlenli/lfil inun/t laJi' In I'.U .Vr>^fl>'. T/lh' 
HkttKiK /.V <>( r. YOI.-l.t. UAVK TO SPHSO TUB 

the show, Mary Helen is bitten by Count Draeula and. 
like KenfieW. made his obedient slave. Simultaneously. 
John is nKnuevd by the beguiling Countess Draeula. 
arms raised to reveal the hat-like cut of her ebony gown. 

The Mummy and l''r.-inkcnsicin's creature meet in one 
of Ibc funnier sequences of the play. Neither has the 
power of speech arid they can only communicate by grun- 
ting. snarling and stiffiy waving their arms. Eventually 
thetr awkward movements metamorphose into a rock 
dance, thereby bridging the eommunkaiion and (in this 
case, millcnia.old) gener.ition p.tp. just before departing 
through the secret passageway leading to Dr. Trank- 
enstcin's laboratory. 

The ending of the play seemingly freed the young 
human couple from their terrible predicament. Dr. 
I'rankcnsicin's sckikc cures Prince Talbot of his lycan- 
ihropie condition. Igor sets hack the clocks so that the 
Count and all hiv vampirie .lecomplkes -nre destroyed by 
the sun when the window curtains arc prematurely 
opened .Most of the other fiends arc eliminated by the 
vengeful living Mummy when he witnesses Dr. Franken- 
stein’s expcfimcni replacing his sacrifice to Amon-Ra. 

’Vet cverysme knows tluit .such classk terrors as Count 
Draeula arid the Frankenstein Monster never really die. 
Thiy always manage to survive through another sequel. 
For that simple reason (so chorused the villagers in the 
climax) the entire grisly cast returns to life with enough 
energy to sing out the finale. They returned because their 
fans wanted them to return. (That has always been the 
actual reason for their revival from the dead.) 

The play vsas dirceied hy Maurinc Da'wson. who had 
worked with an all-itar horror movies cast in the 1956 
ffighc film, /'Af BtiKk SUep. In 1969, Ms, Dawson made 
her own dramatic documentary Tates of Rlood and 
rerrttr. a r.uc movie released in England by Titan Films 
and featuring three versions of Count Draeula 

/'ni .y«rr> . the BrUfte Is Out. Tou'll Haxe to Spend Ihe 
Might did not enjoy the same immortality as its cast of 
creatures. The play wa.v short-lived, not for lack of quali- 
ty. but due to poor pubikity. For a while there was (alk 
about filming the show for u Halloween television 
special, a project whkh never materialized. Unfortunate- 
ly. most harrlcore monster film buffs with an affection 
for the old Universal thrilkrs were not even aware of the 
play’.v existence. Had they aiicndcd the play. I suspect 
they would not have been sorry the bridge was out . . . 
□nd would have been glad lo spend (he nighl. fed 41 





Vampires 

By Jim Harmon 


Dracula, the King of the Vampires, could make himself invisible and come right into your bedroom, in Ihe 
days of radio drama. Not only that, but many others of his vampire kin also traveled those airwaves. 


T he vampire theme was one of the most frequently 
used supernatural concepts during the "Golden Age" 
of radio drama. There was solneihing about the element 
of radio, appealing to the use of imagination, to the 
creation of fantasy in the mind of the audience, that 
contributed to the appreciation of horror stories. The 
atmospheric menace of the vampire was perfect for this. 

The foremost creature amongst the ranks of the Un- 
dead — has been dramatized on the airwaves a 
number of times. The c.xact number can not be cited. 
Too much was happening in radio for a flawlessly ac- 


curate account ever to he made. There were network 
shows, local shows, syndicated shows, most of them 
done liiv. one-time. Not only were sound recordings 
not usually kept, sometimes no one even bothered to 
write down the existence of some program. 

One very early version of Dracula was written and 
performed by Brel Morrison, later the longest-running 
actor in the role of The Shadow. In the early thirties. 
Morrison adapted Bram Stoker's novel into an eight- 
part serial. (No known recordings of this series sur- 
vive.) This was only the start for both Dracula and for 






ttcia l.iigau. Dracula himself in the ihiriies, 
api’eored in many radio dramas, such as Suspense. 

Left: At ihe miuh- stand at left rear. Orson 
conducts his Mercury Theatre production like 
a s.cmphonv. This .series presented the 
laniou\ "Invasion from Mars" and Dracula. 





Above: Mercedes McCambridge starred as Mina Marker in 
the 1974 CBS Radio Mystery Theatre version of 
Dracula. She is shown here with director 
Jack Johnstone and a gimmick for her 
1953 radio series. Family Skeleton. 

Left: The shadow on the door, the voice, and the 

eerie whistle belonged to radio's "Whistler," 

tfilmed in THE RETURN OF THE WHISTLER) warning 

Michael Duane about the dangers of seeking revenge 

for that punch in the jaw from another cast member. 

I The Whistler also encountered vampires.) 


Bret Morrison on radio. You’ll hear more of both. 

The next significant adaptation of Dracula on the 
air was in 1938 on Orson Welles’ Mercury Theatre series. 
The youthful genius, hardly out of his teens, played both 
the part of Count Dracula and that of Dr. Seward. (Some 
gremlin got into the type of the first issue of MON- 
STERS OF THE MOVIES and had me writing that 
Welles played Van Helsing, when I knew very well that 
the talented Martin Gabel played that role in the 
Mercury production.) Due to the talents of Mr. Welles, 
his cast and production crew, I believe this to be the 
finest production of Dracula ever on radio, and in fact, 
one of the finest single radio dramas ever broadcast. 

The adaptation on the Welles series was very faithful 
to the Bram Stoker novel, and in an attempt to en- 
compass the whole book, was a very tight, fast-moving 
play. Dramatized radio is, of course, composed of talk, 
but it does not have to be “lalky.” This was something 
of a problem with the most recent version of Dracula 
done on the CBS Radio Mystery Theatre in 1974. Ap- 
parently trying to find a “different” approach to the 
often-used property, this Dracula concentrated on the 
character of Mina Harker, and was toid in her own 
first-person words. The star of the show — as Mina — was 
Mercedes McCambridge, one of the most talented 
actresses of radio or any other medium. The writer of 
the radio script was George Lowther, author of such 
varied broadcast series as the Western-mystery Tom 
Mix, and the Grand Central Station anthoiogy of 
dramas. Despite these outstanding talents, the CBS 
Mystery version of Dracula only got about halfway off 
the ground. It ended with the fated destruction of the 


Count’s newly recruited vampiress, Lucy Seward — less 
than halfway through the original story, Narrator E.G. 
Marshall assured the listener that Van Helsing (actor 
Stephen Schnabel) would find and dispatch Dracula 
(Michael Wager) in the same manner, but “saying 
doesn’t make it so.” Perhaps writer Lowther and Himan 
Brown will get back together and bring us the 
second haif of Dracula. 

To my. knowledge, Bela Lugosi never portrayed the 
role of Dracula on radio. Lugosi appeared in some other 
dramatic broadcasts. He played the role of a mad 
doctor, preying on the emotions of others — as perhaps 
a kind of psychic vampire — in a Suspense episode 
titled The Doctor Prescribes Death. This show from the 
forties has been released on a recent “Mark 56” LP 
record as Bela Lugosi /Suspense, with a spoken intro- 
duction by Bela Lugosi, Jr., and a written one by 
yours truly. 

1 do recall hearing at least one Bela Lugosi interview 
on radio, on the subject of Dracula. It was on An Link- 
letter's House Parly program. Lugosi talked of his 
famous film role, and of bringing the Count back tn a 
stage play. Lugosi made the point that Dracula was good, 
spooky fun, but that he hoped none of his younger fans 
would really be afraid of him in real life. He signed 
Linkletter’s guest book with a quote from President 
Franklyn Roosevelt — “There is nothing to fear, but Fear 
itself." 

Bret Morrison, who starred as Count Dracula in 1931 
(the radio show was to promote the motion picture 
version), went on to portray The Shadow, that mysterious 
aide to the forces of law and order, who was really 


weailhy young Lamoni Cranston, who had the power to 
cloud men’s minds so that they could not see him (thanks 
to his superhuman skills at hypnosis). Cranston, and his 
friend and companion, Margo Lane, were constantly 
running into supernatural and super-scientific menaces, 
including vampires. 

In one story. Traffic in Death. The Shadow investi- 
gated strange deaths in a sanitarium where the patients 
were dying by having all the blood drained from their 
bodies. The atmosphere was entirely one of super- 
natural menace. Even though it turned out that the “vam- 
pire” was only an insane medico using a hypodermic 
needle to drain his victims dry, that was a mere 
technicality. 

On numerous other occasions. The Shadow en- 
countered genuine ghosts, werewolves, zombies and other 
occult menaces. 

While The Shadow radio series has been out of pro- 
duction for twenty years (although still in re-runs on 
many radio stations), Bret Morrison is even today in- 
volved with radio and with horror stories. When I met 
him at a recent meeting of the Pacific Pioneer Broad- 
casters, a club of radio veterans, Morrison told me of 
just having worked on a CBSMysiery play based on the 
real-live case of the Marie Celeste— ths ship from 
which every living person uncannily disappeared for a 


reason stilt unknown. The radio play is Sea Fever, 
in which Bret Morrison plays both a rough seaman and 
an elderly ship-owner. 

The many anthology series of radio often featured 
vampire themes. Inner Sanctum, with its famous 
squeaking door opened by Raymond, the host — actually 
the forerunner of the present CBS Mystery series— pre- 
sented several vampire tales, including The Undead. 
Still other such stories appeared on The Hermit's 
Cave, The Whistler, Murder at Midnight. Lights Out, 
and House of Mystery. Much more recently, a series 
called Mini‘Dramas (they were five minutes long) 
was produced by this author, and heard over KFI Los 
Angeles and the Armed Forces Radio Network on 
various occasions. Dracula's Guest was adapted by 
Don Glut from the Stoker story, and featured Paul 
Kalin as Jonathan Marker having his troubles even 
before he reached Castle Dracula. 

Radio’s best mystery-adventure series, I Love a 
Mystery, dealt with the menace of the vampire on 
several occasions. The serial on / Love a Mystery 
—called Temple of Vampires — was the most famous of 
that famous show— and one of the best-remembered 
stories in the entire history of dramatic radio. 



in the movies only) look over .shrunken heads that might have come from the vaciniiy of the Temple oj 
Vampires. (The photo is from on I Love a Mystery movie called THE DEVIL'S MASK.) — 




Jack. Doc and Reggie — the Three Comrades who were trapped 
in the .linisier Temple of Vampires on radio's I Love a Mystery. 
IThe actors as Jack. Doc. and Reggie— left to right: Russell 
Thorson. Jim Bole.s. and Tony Randall — yes. Tony Randall. I 

The first chapter of Temple of Vampires found 
rugged Jack Packard and his two sidekicks, drawling 
Texan Doc Long, and Britisher Reggie York, flying 
over Central America with a Former client of their 
A-1 Detective Agency, Sunny Richards. The three 
comrades and Sunny soon found they had a stowaway, 
a young boy named Hermie. That was the least of their 
troubles, however. The plane was having engine trouble, 
and Jack was barely able to land it in a jungle clearing 
—right next to a towering temple. The five Americans 
decided to take shelter in the stone structure. 

JACK: Come on, let’s go inside ... 

DOC; Well! Will you look what we found! 

SUNNY: What a tremendous place! 

REGGIE: The Nicaraguan Government could hide 
it's whole army in here. 

DOC: Jack . . . Jack, did you see what I just saw? 

JACK: What, Doc? 

DOC; Something just flew from one side of the temple 
to the other way up yonder. 

JACK: Probably an owl . . . 

DOG; Owl, my grandma! It was as big as a man and it 
didn’t have no wings ... and what's more, it was 
wearing a human skin, and that’s all! 


That was the beginning of the strange events in the 
temple. The group of adventurers soon discovered that 
there were two other beings in the place, which they learn- 
ed was called “the Temple of Vampires.’ There was the 
High Priest, Manuel, who told Jack he liked to think 
of a beautiful woman asleep. And there was the High 
Priestess. Angelina, who liked little boys with nice 


red cheeks like Hermie. The most disconcerting thing I 
about the pair was the way they could come and go I 
off the high ledges of the temple almost as if they could ' 

fly- 

in self-protection. Jack and Doc investigated the 
ancient building and learned that vampires did live 
there— huge, mutated vampire bats "as big as a man’’— 
creatures the natives worshipped as their gods, creatures 
they made sacrifices to. 

The vampire bats were real, but there was a question 
as to whether Manuel and Angelina were really human 
vampires, or only the servants of the monster bats. 
They did fly from one ledge to another, but not on 
their own wings. They swung on ropes, Tarzan-style. 
In the dark, their means of travel could not be 
detected. 

Naturally, the fearless adventurers. Jack and Doc, 
tried the rope-swinging for themselves. But in a hur- 
ried escape from one of the monster bats, Doc managed 
to get his rope tangled with Jack’s and the two hung 
helpless nearly a hundred feet above the stone floor, 
of the temple in pitch blackness, while the vampire 
bats made sucking noises all about them. Still, it 
wasn’t so bad— until the earthquake struck. 

Eventually, Jack and Doc climbed up to the rafters 
where the ropes were tied, then across those stone 
supports to the safety of the ledges. There was a 
hurried escape with Reggie, Sunny and Hermie just 
before a more intense earthquake brought the Temple 
of Vampires down into a pile of ruins, burying its 
-inhabitants. 

A fier some repairs on the plane. Jack managed a risky 
takeoff. It was back to civilization for the Three 
comrades. Sunny and Hermie, with memories of the 
huge stone cathedral- “a New York skyscraper rising 
right up out of the iungle.” 

The plot outline cannot, of course, reveal the style, 
charm, wit and care of the writing and production, 
thanks to the genius of writer-director, Carlton E. 
Morse. There were other suggestions of the vampire in 
Morse's scripts. Another / Love a Mystery adventure 
was called My Beloved is a ^’amp/re-but' the “vampire’’ 
was only symbolic, a girl who preyed on the emotions 
of others. In Bury your Dead. Arizona there was a lot 
of evidence of werewolves -on the loose, but after a 
beautiful girl dancer died and rose from her grave, 
she seemed to be floating through the night in a 
drifting white robe like some vampire. 

In another series authored and produced by Carlton 
Morse — Adventures by Morse — he presented two heroes 
much like Jack Packard and Doc Long but here known 
as Captain Bart Friday and Skip Turner. These two 
soldiers of fortune had a lot of trouble in Cambodia 
when The Cobra King Strikes Back and his fanatical 
followers trapped them in the Temple of the Gorilla. 
But things really got hairy when Friday and Turner 
were uncautious enough to visit the Land of the Living 
Dead — a place in the Central American jungle peopled 
with voodoo priests, zombies, werewolves, man-eating 
plants, elders with mystic powers, and— it should come 
as no surprise — vampires. This “Land” was so wild 
. and wooly that the Temple of Vampires from / Love 
a Mystery would only be one of the more sedate 
structures on the outskirts of the territory. 

Yet the whole world of radio drama was so strange, 
so bizarre, so full of fantasy, that it would always 
be a welcome home for the vampire, swooping 
night’s black wings. 
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There are 10 Centers 
in the country 
to help children with 
Lung Diseases. 
You can help, too 


Your gift will help support these Cystic Fibrosis Cerrters — your 
dollars couldn’t work harder. The Centers offer early diagnosis 
and expert treatment adding years to young lives, making 
breathing easier and normal living almost possible. Yes, chil- 
dren with lung-damaging diseases such as cystic fibrosis, 
severe asthma, chronic bronchitis and childhood emphysema 
are being helped at these Centers. So give to your local chap- 
ter of the National Cystic Fibrosis Research Foundation. 









"Here Be Monsters ' was fair warning to the unwary traveler of medieval times that demon>inlested 
territory lay before him. Those bold enough to brave the halls of science-fiction and fantasy 
conventions for their "Monster Masquerades " and Hollywood horror movie peremiers would do well to 
keep those words of old in mind— as this sampling from the photographic files of 
MONSTERS OF THE MOI'fES ace reporters amply demonstrates! 
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lean C iieleau’s unlikcK couple. 
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moreai l-anlas> Kilmeon II. 
through the cITorts of 
Rob Short. 

Rick H.iker (see complete 
inieniew in MOM #4!) provides 
some eomic-relief at Fiintasv 
l-'ilnicon II with ibis 
glomerate beaslie: ihe feel ol 
the Oela-Man appended to ihe hodv 
of the .Abominable Snowman from 
fieorge Pill's 7 Fiice'i 
Imo. Rick's own 
claws, lopped off 
creation iidd up to 
upcoming video spoof of The \iehi 
Siiilker- The Siahi'Tiirkw! 

-leff Rice, hcwarcl 






liction come Steiel Neal at the 
Sandah (from .Mike Robinson's 
sf novel. This Time Irmiiul) and 
Sieve 1 eialoha as K.i/en from a scries 
of sf novels bv l.arrv Niven 


• Sinister Sevm.mr." hosi of 1. \'' 
hriehi \iehi T\ show, engages 
in his usual pointed conversation with 
two refugees from T\ s The Outer Liiuiif 
iKen Kramer and Rob Shorn at ihc 
Hotivwood premiere of Franken- 
^iein\ Bh'mh Terror 


Lon Chanev lives again as 
Corllandt tliill walks the halls of 
ihc .tOth World Seienee-Fietion Con- 
vention in scarlet splendor, recreating 
ihe Masque of the Red Death from 
The Fhantom ol the Opera. 49 ^ 


Al Saiian lends a howl to the 
2nd Annual Wilcherafl & Soreerv Con- 
vention with his version of The t\'i, liman. 



(IF NOT PROFIT) 


By Ron Haydock and Jim Harmon 


The monsters from the LOST WORLD, the creatures 
that roamed ONE MILLION B.C.. the clan o(^ 
GODZILLA and all his Tokyo-stomping family . . . 
The heroes of the screen never seem to have any 
trouble finding dinosaurs. It may be harder to do 


N ot everybody interested in hunting dinosaurs can 
be as fortunate as Professor George Edward 
Challenger. In 191Z in the pages of THE LOST WORLD, 
a best .selling novel by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle which later 
became the basis for two motion picture versions starring 
Wallace Beery in 1925 and Claude Rains in I960, Profes- 
sor Challenger discovered an entire Lost World of dino- 
saurs high atop a plateau deep within the wild, un- 
charted Jungle regions of South America. With an ex- 
pedition from the London Zoological Institute. Chal- 
lenger explored this amazing Lost World and discovered 
to his delighted satisfaction many kinds of prehistoric 
monsters from the Jurassic Period. 120-155 million years 
ago. still alive: Brontosaurus. Stegosaurus, Iguanodon. 


^hul from MMi DOSOSAVR ahow.i the 
it’ihniijuv uf iLunt a Um li:unJ. phoiographidv 
riilargeJ. i,i represem u Jinosaur. 




Tyrannosaurus rex, Pterodactyl and more. Needless to 
say. this was the greatest scientific find of the century 
and Challenger became the greatest dinosaur hunters 
of all time. 

Hunting dinosaurs, however, isn't a career or pastime 
that exists only in films or books. In real life, every 
year, expeditions from universities and museums all over 
the world go out to track down the dinosaurs. Part-time 
dinosaur hunting is also a favorite hobby of amateur 
enthusiasts and many times such dinosaur hunters have, 
on their own, made invaluable discoveries as important 
to the world’s ever-growing knowledge of prehistoric 
life as those finds made by authorized expeditions. 

Dinosaur hunting and the study of prehistoric life is 
the science of Paleontology. Of course the dinosaurs 
you may find on a field trip won’t be living, breathing, 
roaring monsters like those Professor Challenger found 
in THE LOST WORLD but if you search well enough 
knowledgably enough and long enough, you may find 
some of the actual remains of the great monster beasts 
and reptiles that once walked this world. These ‘Te- 
mains" are called fossils and they come in varying form$ 
including skeletons, bones, footprints or imprints in rock. 
One scientific expedition even found a fossilized dinosaur 
egg, about 60 million years old. The egg was about three 
times the size of an alligator egg. 

Finding entire skeletons of dawn age beasts buried 
for millions of years beneath earth layers is rare. 
The dinosaur exhibits you see on display at museums 
around the world arc careful, tedious reconstructions of 
prehistoric monsters that have been primarily built up 
from skeleton fragments and bones found by dinosaur 
hunters. Dinosaur footprints or mineralized imprints 
are more commonly Found by hunters. In fact, Conan 
Doyle’s inspiration for THE LOST WORLD came from 
a set of fossilized footprints of an Iguanodon he owned. 
Studying them. Conan Doyle imagined what it would be 
like to find in the modern age a Lost World where actual 
dinosaurs still lived through some freak of nature. 
The set of Iguanodon footprints Conan Doyle had were 
found only a short distance away from his home in 
Sussex, England. Dinosaur fossils have been discovered 
everywhere in the world and the western United States, 


Africa, England and portions of western Europe have 
proven particularly abundant in fo.ssil finds. Western 
America, in fact, has been the site of more discoveries 
than anywhere else in the world. 

Actually, anybody can hunt dinosaurs. You don’t have 
to be a professional anthropologist to take up pick, 
hammer and brush to search for fossils. What you do 
need though is a good, reliable geological survey map 
of the area you intend to explore. These maps, which 
can be researched at the library, will give you the 
official geologists’ reports on the ages of rock and strata 
to be found in your territory. Knowing these ages is im- 
portant. Since dinosaurs existed during the Mesozic Era 
of world history, you would naturally only want to 
search areas that have been proven to contain Mesozic 
strata. Otherwise it would be like trying to find water 
in the Sahara Desert. 

Once you’ve ascertained the geological age of your 
area and found it to be Mesozoic, the actual hunt begins. 
Quarries are good places to start, especially limestone 
quarries. Too, newly plowed fields, dry river beds, 
canyons, gullies and of course desert areas are likewise 
good hunting grounds for dinosaur fossils. Not all 
dinosaur hunts bring rewards though. Patience, and 
many times much patience, is required at all times. 
The world of dinosaurs wasn’t built in a single day and 
dinosaur hunters don’t necessarily begin uncovering 
lhai world of prehistory in a single day either. Some- 
times the dinosaur hunter, after spending many labor- 
ious days chipping away in a quarry, for example, 
will only find a few broken bits of bone or a tiny 
mineralized imprint, if he finds anything at all. How- 
ever these are very important finds because no dinosaur 
find, small or large, is worthless. Skeletons or bones 
weighing sometimes as much as two or three hundred 
pounds, mineralized imprints on rocks or only a handful 
of scattered bone fragments, each fossil is one more 
new piece of historical information to be added to 
anihropolgy’s increasing fund of knowledge about pre- 
historic lifetimes. 

After finding a fossil, and carefully, tediously 
removing it from where you found it, and wrapping it 
with special care to prevent breakage, the fossil needs 
to be classified. Harvey C. Markman’s FOSSILS, avail- 
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ai large- in London, brought back by Professor Challenger from THE LOST WORLD 11925). 
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able from the Denver Museum of Natural History, is one 
illustrated fact book among many other fossil books avail- 
able that may help you to classify your dinosaur find. 
Or you can lake your fossil to a museum for'a pro- 
fessional evaluation. In fact most dinosaur hunters 
will donate their finds to a museum. 

Other than a field trip with pick and hammer, you 
can more easily and comfortably hunt and collect 
dinosaurs and fossils by simply trekking down to 
your favorite hobby store and buying them. The Aurora 
Plastics Company and Science Materials, Inc. both man- 
ufacture various hobby kits containing real fossils and 
plastic dinosaur models to build. Too, museums all over 
the world have their own dinosaur hunting grounds; ex- 
hibitions of dinosaur reconstructions and display cases 
filled with other fossil finds. The American Museum 
of Natural History in New York City, the Chicago 


Natural History Museum, the Florida Slate Museum, 
and the Houston Museum of Natural History are some 
of the more widely known museums where you can 
find dinosaurs and fossils on view. Every state in the 
country, though, has at least one museum where exhibits 
of prehistoric life may be seen. Or you can travel to the 
Dinosaur National Monument in Colorado, where you’ll 
find a quarry that’s the largest and best preserved 
deposit of dinosaur fossils ever found by hunters. The 
Rancho La Brea Tar Pits, located in Hancock Park in 
Los Angeles, also offers an unusual glimpse into pre- 
historic life. Millions of years ago mammoths, ven- 
• taring too near the still-functioning, still-burbling tar 
pits, became stuck in the pits and sank into them. 
Recent excavations here have yielded amazing fossil 
finds and skirting" the tar pit area you can see some 
reconstructions of mammoths. The Rancho La Brea 
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Tar Pits in Hancock Park also offers a specially 
constructed display room where fossils located and 
dug out of the pits are on display. 

For armchair dinosaur hunters there are also some* 
fine books on the subject and whether or not you can 
actually plan to go out into the world and hunt dino- 
saurs yourself, you might want to hunt them up for some 
very interesting reading material. THE DINOSAUR 
BOOK by Edwin H. Colbert (McGraw-Hill) will, for ex- 
ample. give you a general history of dinosaurs and fossil- 
hunting. Edwin Colbert is the Curator of Fossil 
Reptiles and Amphibians of the New York American 
Museum of Natural History. Donald F. Glut’s THE 
DINOSAUR DICTIONARY (Citadel Press, on the 
other hand, is more of an illustrated reference guide to 
classifying dinosaurs, listing not only the more well known 
varieties of dinosaurs but also lesser-known dinosaurs. 
THE FOSSIL BOOK by Carroll Lane Fenton and Mildred 
Adams Fenton (Doubleday) is a guide to collecting 
fossils, telling you more about what fossils are and 
how they are found. 

Professor Challenger may have discovered THE LOST 
WORLD in 1912, but that certainly was not the end of 
dinosaur appearances in films, or of dinosaur hunting 
as an active, living science in the real world. 

The earliest dinosaur in films was Winsor McCay's 
GERTIE THE DINOSAUR, an animated cartoon 


made in 1909. (Sec MONSTERS OF THE MOVIES). 

Another filmmaker, Willis O'Brien, soon began ex- 
perimenting with animated models in THE GHOST OF 
HOLLOW MOUNTAIN and others, culminating in 
THE LOST WORLD (1925) in the silent era, and with 
the cdming of sound, the reptile menaces fought 
hy the greatest of all apes, KING KONG 0933). 

Great reptilian monsters appeared from time to time 
in American movies, such as in that prehistoric epic, 
ONE MILLION B.C. (1940) but the real invasion of din- 
osaur monsters would come from Japan, beginning with 
the 1956 release of GODZILLA, KING OF THE 
MONSTERS. 

Following the first GODZILLA feature, Japan’s 
creative talents came up with other Godzilla pictures 
such as GODZILLA VS. THE SMOG MONSTER 
and GODZILLA’S REVENGE. But not content with 
using that one creature, sometimes menacing, sometimes 
humanly amusing, known as Godzilla, they came up 
with creatures like Godzilla. 

In 1956, Japan also introduced an air-borne reptile 
known as RODAN. THE FLYING MONSTER. Like 
Boris Karloff or John Wayne, Rodan was touched with 
' the magic that meant stardom. He would appear again in 
such nims as GHIDRAH. THE THREE-HEADED 
MONSTER (1965), wherein he joined GODZILLA, 
and in DESTROY ALL MONSTERS (1968). 



The American studios were not content to leave all 
(he glory to Godzilla and his kin. They answered 
back with such U.S. productions as Jack H. Harris’ 
DINOvSAURUS. One of the present writers — Jim 
Harmon — began working with Mr. Harris shortly 
after the release of this film. Even in I960, Hollywood 
was aware of the appeal .of dinosaur epics. Mr. Harris 
was in active pre-production with C8S-TV on a series 
called HURRICANE ISLAND. The television series 
would concern modern people marooned on an island 
where dinosaurs had miraculously survived. 

HURRICANE ISLAND had been written by Sam 
Rolphe, creator of HAVE GUN. WILL TRAVEL and 
the current MANHUNTER teleseries. Although a well- 
done script, the CBS officials never seemed to be 
satisfied with it, and part of my duties, were to 
constantly revise the pilot script to suit the demands 
of the CBS staff. While I did the best I could to make 
the changes CBS and Mr. Harris wanted, the script 
finally became so cluttered with •’patches" the original 
was hardly visible. 1 was not greatly surprised that the 
HURRICAN ISLAND series never actually made it to 
the home screens. 

But while Jack H. Harris and 1 fought the currents 
around HURRICANE ISLAND, other American film- 
makers came up with other dinosaurs that did reach 


the movie screen, and eventually, at least in re-runs, 
television. 

In 1955, Lippert had released KING DINOSAUR 
in which producers Bert I. Gordon and.Al Zimbalist 
sent actors Bill Bryant and Wanda Curtis off to another 
planet to face prehistoric creatures with old fashioned 
shooting-irons (no death-rays or zap-guns). 

Dinosaurs went west in THE BEAST OF HOLLOW 
MOUNTAIN in which cowboy star Guy Madison was 
called upon to try to lasso a Tyranosaurus Rex. 

Prehistoric creatures continue to turn up constantly 
in movies, as in the semi-remake, ONE MILLION 
YEARS B.C. (1966), but we still have to look to Japan 
for its continuing vision of GODZILLA and all his 
clan. There has been some trouble in this area, however, 
from local Japanese censors who regard these epies 
as too violent for young audiences. The matter is a 
problem, but Godzilla has always been able to step 
over— or sometimes o/t— any obstacle. Godzilla will 
strike again! We are confident of it. 

If, while waiting for the next of the great dinosaur 
MONSTER.S OF THE MOVIES, you were to go out 
hunting for the real-life thing, you might convince 
those censors that there was something good in these 
films. Many great finds arc still to be made— perhaps 
by you! B ■ 



Baron Frankenstein (Peter Cushing) makes his impressive 
presence known. 


B aron Frankenstein is back! Not the pale carbon-copv 
attempted in HORROR OF FRANKENSTEIN. 
or the many pseudo-Frankensteins that abound in the 
grade' B and Z productions. But the genuine, original. 
Hammer Films' master of do-it-yourself-creation. Peter 
Cushing. To watch Cushing stalk through the grim con- 
fines of the setting for FRANKENSTEIN AND THE 
MONSTER FROM HELL confirms what has no 
doubt been felt for some time by fans of the macabre— it 
has been too long since Cushing again brought life to the 
Baron. 

Happily for terror audiences, Cushing (who could 
probably sleepwalk through this part) pulls out all the 
stops in his late-st appearance as Mary Shelley's 
originator of man-made-man, as well as being reunited 
with one of Hammer's finest directors. Terence Fisher. 

Out of action for several years due to twice breaking a 
leg, Fisher proves that he still has the skills that have 
made him one of the favorites in the area of the fantastic. 
He is one of those directors who is able to get a great deal 
out of comparatively very little (in this case, the film’s 
setting — the confining area of the Criminal Lunatic 
Asylum in Carlsbad), as well as getting a good perfor- 
mance out of even the most lackluster actor in the pic- 
ture. In short. Hammer’s latest excursion into the bizarre 
is a fairly happy return of two professionals to a series 
where they made their mark in horror history. While 
Cushing could probably walk through the part of Baron 
Frankenstein, blindfolded, it is a possibility which he will 
never let come to pass with any role. No doubt the 
veteran actor's sense of professionalism will continue to 
cause him to tackle any part, even a familiar one. as if he 
were playing it for the first time. The part of Baron 
Frankenstein should certainly fit into this category — this 
marks Cushing’s sixth appearance as the Baron. Of 
course, if one wishes to be technical, it's the 




FRAMKEKSTEIN’S 
MEW MOMSTER 


By Eric Hoffman 


Good news for all fans of Hammer Horror, Peter 
Cushing, and Frankenstelnl Bad news for ell the 


helpless Inmates of the Insane Asylum where Dr. 


Frankenstein Is Icingl 
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PI RE LOVERS -Md THEATER OF BLOOD, as well as 
being one of James Bond’s conquests in LIVE A NO LET 
DIE) provides the feminine interest as a properly attrac- 
tive. if enigmatic Sarah, "the Angel." the mute who 
serves as the Baron’s surgical nurse. 

John Stratton is the Asylum's director — a nervous, 
kinky individual (with a very good reason to be jumpy), 
while Philip Vose and Christopher Cunningham are the 
kind of warders who'd be perfect in a vacation 
resort — like Devil's Island. 

Of special interest to the proceedings are the various 
inmates of the asylum it.self. Certain individuals manage 
to create especially enjoyable cameos. An almost un- 
recognizable Bernard Lee is Tarmut, a mute, 
deteriorating sculptor; Charles Lloyd Pack is the 
touching, gentle naaihematica! genius/violin virtuoso. 
Prof. Durendel, who is to play an important part in the 
Baron’s plans. Sydney Bromley contributes an interest- 
ing vignette as Muller, a schizophrenic inmate who 
believes he’s God most of the time (when Frankenstein, 
on a routine round of the asylum, asks Muller how 
"God" is feeling, the inmate replies, “God is always in 
excellent health"— then reverts to normal to discuss his 
own ailments!). 

Patrick Troughton (Dracula’s masochistic servant in 
SCARS OP' DRACULA) is a properly rat-like, 
treacherous body-snatcher, while Clifford Mollison is a 
hypocritically pious magistrate. 

To mu.scular David Prow.se goes the most uncomfort- 
able part in the picture — the Monster. A tall, powerful 
man. famed as an international weightlifting champ. 
Prowse has portrayed the Monster once before in 
HORROR OF FRANKENSTEIN. But in that produc- 
tion he did not have to contend with a gigantic amount of 


makeup, merely special appliances for his head, to give it 
that box-like configuration, plus a large mass of ban- 
dages. strategically placed to avoid giving Hammer its 
first X-raicd horror film. 

In FRANKENSTEIN AND THE MONSTER 
FROM HELL, however, the powerful Mr. Prow.se had a 
more difficult assignment. He was almost completely en- 
cased in an exterior body suit, the result of the combined 
efforts of Le.s Bowie, special effects man, and makeup ar- 
ti.st Lddie Knight. With the costume. Prowse’s con- 
siderable height was built up to seven feet, his appearance 
rc.sembling a cross between a Neanderthal man and a 
gorilla. 

Obviously limited in facial movements, the "creature" 
nevertheless was .still an impressive bit of work and, 
despite some critical opinion as to the lack of sym- 
pathetic qualities, it did manage to gain audience sym- 
pathy in moments when it tried to comprehend its own 
situation (the brain of one man in the reconstructed body 
of another). And when it got hungry . . . 

During its release in London (by Avco Embassy), the 
film got a bit of publicity when the "Creature" was sent 
on a promo-stroll through Trafalgar Square. As it am- 
bled along, an ambulance, apparently answering a call, 
slopped at a corner near the huge “thing." Within 
moments, I'rankenstein's monster had lumbered up to 
the ambulance drivers and was indicating one of the mass 
of stitches on its wrists. Possibly trying to get some free 
medical advice'? (Look doc, I keep getting these twinges 
in the left suture). The drivers looked at the anatomical 
hem-stitching with Frankenstein’s Monster. One does 
wonder, however, about the average citizen. With all the 
true-life horrors in the world today, what was his thought 
at seeing a Monster asking an ambulance for assistance? 


In a scene that may remind you of Karloff in BRIDE OF FRANKENSTEIN, the Creature is lulled hy the magic of music. 





Under Terence Kisher's guiding hand, Brian Probyn’s 
photography captures the claustrophobic atmosphere of 
■the dank corridors and confining celts of the asylum — as 
well as making excellent use of light and shadow to aid 
the carefully established moods. James Bernard’s score is 
appropriate to the Hammer production, while the cos- 
tumes continue to capture the flavor of the period in 
which the story is. set. 

FRA.\KF..\’STEl.\ A.VD THE XfOWSTER FROM 
HELL opens with the delivery of a fresh cadaver to 
young Dr. Simon Helder (Shane Briant), a budding sur- 
geon and devout follower of the infamous Baron 
Frankenstein. Seeking to emulate his idol (Helder is 
probably the only .such “fan" who has his own bound 
copy of the COLLECTED WRITISGE OF BARO^ 
FRA.XKENSTE/y — complete with wood-cut engrav- 
ing of the notorious nobleman). Helder has been obtain- 
ing his "working material" from a body snatcher . . . who 
in turn finks on his customer to the police when a con- 
stable who "interrupted" his work in the local cemetery 
puts the grab on him in the town Inn. Needless to say, 
when the officer comes calling on the young Helder, he 
is understandably disturbed to find the young physi- 
cian's lodgings crammed with such delicacies as ana- 
tomical parts in tanks of liquid— not to mention a jar 
filled with eyeballs. 

Young Helder endures his arrest and sub.sequent trial 
(for sorcery) with all the stoic patience of a man who feels 
he's being persecuted by mental midgets. He’s sentenced 
to the Criminal Lunatic Asylum at Carlsbad. 

Upon his arrival, Helder gets off on the right foot by 
barging into the office of the Asylum’s director — Adolph 
Klauss— who acts and looks as if he could use a little psy- 


chiatric help himself. He tricks the official into telling 
him that Baron Frankenstein was committed there years 
before . . . and died there. When his status as an inmate is 
discovered by the director, he is ordered taken away by 
the enraged official. 

His “welcome" begins when two sadistic warders de- 
cide to give the new arrival a bath with a high-pressure 
fire hose! as Helder is buffeted around by the powerful 
spray and (he inmates of the Asylum are allowed to 
watch the "entertainment" fun and games come to a 
sudden hall when Helder slams into a wall and is knock- 
ed cold — and the figure of prison physician Dr. Victor 
appears, ordering everyone back to their cells. Assisted 
to the Asylum surgery by a lovely mute girl, Sarah (The 
Angel), Holder is treated by Dr. Victor for his injuries. 

The young surgeon recognizes the physician as the 
notorious Baron Frankenstein , . , who admits his iden- 
tity! Frankenstein has already shown that he literally 
runs the Asylum — he has incriminating bits of informa- 
tion on everyone from the director of (he Asylum to the 
various warders (sort of a form of judicious blackmail). 
Hence, he is in command. 

Helder is like the answer to a prayer for the Baron. He 
has been in need of an assistant to take over his duties as 
Asylum physician so he can get on with his own personal 
project. But he won't say what it is (any guesses?). 

One morning, Helder witnesses the burial of Tarmut,' 
the sculptor — only to have his suspicions aroused when 
(he casket is accidentally dropped and the man’s body is 
revealed — minus the hands — before Frankenstein closes 
the box up again. Sure that the Baron is up to his old 
profession again Helder eventually discovers the man’s 
secret laboratory, surprising Sarah in the process, and 
discovering amid the mass of equipment a grotesque, |||l 



Il'i linic III'- iinorlirr iMiailf uperdHoil m IhliUr hr. 
M/M I/ll lilt- !i//i ot ihr iiihie<.l\ hviu! iiniler ihe i/irci 
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The ,Mon.iU‘r receives a/i ere iran.iplani from Or. Hetder 
(Shane Brianll under the critical guidance of Baron Franken- 
sieiii tPewr Cushing! in the new Hammer jilm. FRAMKt.^- 
STfl.\ THE .\fO.\STER FROM HELL. 


/Seventh — including Cushing's guest appearance as 
Frankenstein in the comedy ONE MORE TIME. 

If you detect enthusiasm for Cushing, you’re right. He 
is the spark-plug, the driving power of the film. In fact, 
his first entrance is eagerly anticipated (at least by the 
audience at the screening I was at) — and it's one of the 
most striking. Unseen until fifteen minutes or so into the 
picture. Cushing stands in a doorway, swathed in black 
from head to foot: his spare frame, gaunt features and 
ramrod bearing radiate command . . . authority oozing 
from every pore. Let's face it, it has to be that kind of a 
quality that will cause a howling, laughing mob of 
lunatics to cease their carousing instantly, dropping into 
a shocked, almost terrified silence. 

Stich a moment could be duplicated in other pictures, 
but Cushing's appearance . . . and possibly attitude to- 
ward the character of the Baron, make it all the more 
believeable. You automatically know that this is the kind 
of person you don't cross ... the odds are against you. 

The screenplay, by long-time Hammer producer 
Anthony Hinds (under his pseudonym of John Hlder) is a 
bit on the slow side, lapsing at times into periods of talk 
that could possibly have been shortened or even done 
away with. Besides limiting the film's range of setting, 
the screenplay also causes the character of Baron 
Frankenstein to suffer a slight lapse, making him just a 
little more ruthless than we’ve possibly seen him. In total, 
it's about 80 percent effective in final execution. 

Bucking up Cushing in his latest activities is Shane 
Briant. a young actor who has already made appearances 
in three Hammer productions {STRAIGHT ON TILL 
MORNING. DEMONS OF THE MIND and 
CAPTAIN KRONOS. VAMPIRE HCNTER—in 
release with this production). Briant is a properly eager 
disciple of the Baron (the fir.sl mad scientist groupie?) 
and. in the moments he has, handles his role well (at least 
with more emotion than in CAPTAIN KRONOS). 

Madeline Smith (already a terror veteran with VAM- 




Fisher Irighii is either inspecting the make-up of the Monster (David Prumel. or removing a speck of dust from 


massive, almosi-Neolithic creature in a cage. Franken- 
stein is forced to reveal all to Helder, The creature is the 
result of a massive reconstruction project using the body 
of Schneider, the inmate who fell from his cell. Mortally 
injured. Schneider clung in agony to life by sheer force of 
will, while surgical work was done on him. The crudity of 
the result is due to the fact that Sarah had. to do the ac- 
tual surgery. Frankenstein’s hands had been burned 
many years before (an indirect connection with 
FRANKENSTEIN MUST BE DESTROYED?} and 
are now scarred, gnarled masses of flesh. Helder reveals 
that he is a surgeon and Baron Frankenstein now has a 
partner in his incredible scheme of proving his theories 
correct. 

After several operations, including the transplanting of 
new eyes to the Monster, Frankenstein sets his sights on 
the brilliant mind of the gentle Prof. Durendel. Durendel 
is found dead in his cell one morning, a suicide (due to 
Frankenstein's ruthless machinations) and his brain is 
.soon transferred to the skull of the creature, without mis- 
hap. despite Helder's protest at Frankenstein’s means of 
obtaining the organ. 

Bit by bit. Frankenstein begins the process of helping 
the brain of Prof. Durendel adjust to his new grotesque 
frame. But certain characteristics of Schneider are start- 
ing to come out. When he becomes hungry he lets you 
know it ifj no uncertain terms — like smashing a 
blackboard! Then one day the creature goes berserk and 
smashes a large bottle, attacking Helder. Only Baron 
Frankenstein’s timely appearance and the use of a 
chloroformed jacket .stop him. At first, certain that the 
brain is being rejected by the body, Frankenstein and 
Helder soon realize that, instead, the body is reasserting 
control over the brain — that is. Schneider’s instincts are 


gaining supremacy over the massive intellect in the 
body’s skull. 

One cannot be sure if the strain of past failures have 
gotten to Frankenstein, but the Baron proposes an in- 
credibly ruthless idea to his associate. Male ihe Creature 
with Sarah to have the best of both in the offspring (a 
mixed marriage that would never work — he's pure 
Neolithic, she's devout Church of England). Helder is 
repelled by the idea, but can do nothing as Frankenstein 
leaves to get some supplies from the village — after un- 
leashing his own little bombshell — the secret that kept 
him in control these many years. Sarah’s loss of voice is 
the result of traumatic shock due to an attack by her 
father. Her father happens to be the Asylum director! 
Professor Durendel had come upon this when visiting the 
official and, because of his devotion to the Angel, at- 
tacked the official. 

Determined to thwart the Baron’s mad scheme. Helder 
tries to kill the Monster, but nearly falls victim to the 
creature himself, saved by the timely arrival of Sarah. 
The girl, confronted by Helder’s plight, regains her voice 
and is able to make the creature release Simon. A short 
lime later, Frankenstein returns to his laboratory, un- 
aware of what has transpired and is attacked by the 
monster, who then begins a rampage through the Asylum 
cemetery, profaning the various graves until it finds the 
body of Prof. Durendel. Vague memories within its brain 
recall the attack of the director upon Sarah, prompting 
the thing to smash its way into the director’s office and 
.not-so-neatly dispatch the man with a broken bottle, 
before shambling through the asylum corridors. 

A hunt is already in progress for the creature with the 
warders armed and the patients turned loose. Emerging 
from the gloom of the asylum’s hallways, the thing is 
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Already bounded, the Creature is about to be attacked by 
the asylum inmates, even as the distraught Sarah 'the Angel " 
I Madeline Smith i tries to go to his aid. 


wounded Just as Sarah appears. As it reaches out to the 
girl for help, the patients, thinking the thing is attacking 
their beloved “Angel." turn upon the creature like a pack 
of animals, literally tearing it apart as Sarah and Heldet 
look on in helpless horror. 

Frankenstein, meanwhile, has regained consciousness 
in time to arrive on the scene and view the mutilated 
remains of his handiwork . . . before returning to the lab 
where, infiamed with a new idea, he begins to bandage 
the wounds received from the creature. Simon and the 
Angel arrive to hear the Baron tell them of a new idea he 
has heard of. one that he feels will help them avoid any 
further tragic mistakes in future work. As we fade out. 
and the audience is left to wonder if the Baron's 
enthusiasm has taken over again or if he has succumbed 
to the atmosphere ofmadness around him (and the strain 
of his many failures), it is very obvious that, no matter 
what the circumstances, Baron Frankenstein will not be 
idle for some time to cornel 

In 1973. Peter Cushing was one of the specially 
selected speakers at the National Film Theater in Lon- 
don during the famed John Player Lecture Series. During 
his talk. Cushing made some reflections on certain 
aspects of the Frankenstein series. 

"No one connected with that first film. CURSE OF 
FRANKENSTEIN . had any idea that this incredible 
snowball would start and keep on rolling to this very day. 

It was just another picture in a list of pictures they were 
going to make that year ... it just struck some chord 
among audiences of which we are still hearing the 
twangs." 

". . . When we first started these films in 1956, every- 
thing that Frankenstein got up to was pretty impossible, 
but now Dr. Bernard has caught up. He hasn't gone quite 
as far as me, because 1 have transplanted brains. Not 
very successfully. I admit, but we've all got to start 
somewhere . . ." 

One of the well-handled sequences in the film is the re- a 
moval of a hrain from the head of Prof. Durendel. In a 9 
type of sequence never tried before, the audience is ac- H 
tually shown the full removal of the cranial organ— yet, H 
in the theater, there was no response of queasiness or 
even mock disgust — except when Frankenstein acciden- ^ 
tally kicked another brain onto and across (he surgery _ 
floor. Have we become so hardened by events and films i®. 
today that we are shock-proof? 'A 

"Now I’ve played Frankenstein six times and basically 
he must be the same character, but the writers do try and 
get some variety into the films. And because he’s always 
being frustrated, because there are always those beastly 
villagers knocking on his door, he perhaps becomes more 
ruthless about the way he goes about getting his 
materials." 

Cushing's attitude on his appearances in films of the 
fantastic could really be summed up in his closing state- 
ment at the lecture. “When you're dealing with these pic- 
tures, which are dealing with the impossible, you have to 
believe in it and love it yourself if you're going to try and 
get an audience to believe it with you. At least, that’s the ^ 
way I approach any film I do. be it Frankenstein or Osric H 
in HAMLET. 1 always approach Frankenstein as I 
seriously as I would approach Hamlet. That's the only 9 
way to approach any work." Ljf 

And such professionalism shows ... all the way.BFINg 
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U niver^al-Interaalionsl hud been seeking a new 
monster, hopefully one with the enduring appeal 
of the “old school'' horror? that had once made such 
great profits for the studio. But these 
.And such fiends as Count Dracula. the l■'•an^(ensteln 
Monster and the ^S'olf-Mao were, to the studio 
e.\cvulives' thinking, already out of dale. After all, hadn't 
the studio admitted Amscreen that this once s^lc crop 
of monsters had run their course by pitting^Kifi «s 
straight men to the comedians Abbott and Cost41o? , 
I he billies wcfeTW*#tt of the monster ipawned hv' 
atomic bomb tests. Uf prehistoric thingt. awal tCB i^ ^ i n i 
iheir milliuns-ycars hibernations by the WlQcSNSlAlf 
men. The hotroFs of the Fifties apwe osuan^’T^wlfflS; 
every sense of the- word— beasts beat^p daw mgto n 
without the leaM'Mmtafataue of humanity.' ' - 

Nevertheless, .lo/iie traeeeoCJmtuuU) creptiftiiSr 
seal) h<vrs«r known as the l h^ 

amphibious star of 


Folklore contalni tale* of werevolve*. were>llons, 
and even were>n*hl Perhap* the Craaiure from the 
Black Lagoon was not actually a were-flsh because 
he never changed back Into a man. Yet he had the 
Instincts of a man, and they were hla doom ... I 




1954. CRtiATURE FROM THE BLACK LA- 
GOON. And like all such monsters, the Gill Man’s in- 
evitable downfall would be the result of this modicum of 
humanity. 

CREATURE FROM THE BLACK LAGOON be- 
gan as an idea in the mind of motion picture producer 
William Alland. The producer had heard of an obscure 
South American legend about a prehistoric monster still 
living in the Amazon, This "creature" was a hybrid of 
man. fish; turtle and alligator and was a supposed sur- 
vivor of the Devonian Period, the ancient age of fish. 
Alland telephoned the Universal-International make-up 
department and told its chief, the late Bud Westmore, 
that if an appropriate monsfer suit could be delivered, he 
would have a script written around the character, 

The "Gill Man" outfit could not be the usual phony 
monster costume. It had to be totally convincing, 
allowing the actor wearing it the freedom to breathe 
through pulsating gills, to walk on land and to swim. like 
a human fish. 

Westmore, and his crew of Jack Kevan and Bob 
Hickman, immediately accepted the challenge and went 
to work. Since the only bust with a neck in their make-up 
.studio happened to be in the image of actress Ann Sheri- 
dan, that was where they began, building over her 
features with clay. Westmore contended that a monster 
lacking a nose was always more menacing; thus, the Gill 
Man. by necessity of breathing through gills, would be 
quite formidable. The chin and mouth were based on the 
frog. Originally. W'eslmore and crew intended to give 
iheir Gill Man crab claws and a mechanical tail strong 
enough to knock a man over. But both of these in- 
novations were abandoned to give the actor wearing the 
outfit more freedom both on land and in the water, 

The final design of the Gill Man was truly one of the 
studio's finest creations— a scaly, finned, green amphib- 
ian in the general shape of a man, with a gaping mouth 
framed by full red lips. After the costume had been 
sculpted and the various pieces cast from molds in foam 
rubber, reached a total cost of $12,000. When such 
money is invested in a monster costume, it is an un- 
derstatement to say that the creators were proud of their 
work. 

Alland was pleased with the Gill Man and proceeded 
to commission a script from writers Harry Essex and 
•Arthur-Ross. The next logical step was finding an actor 
to portray the unbilled Creature. 

One of the earliest choices for the part of the. Gill Man 
was Western actor Glenn Strange, best known’to horror 
film buffs as the Monster in HOUSE OF FRANKEN- 
STEIN (1944). HOUSE OF DRACULA (1945) and 
ABBOTT AND COSTELLO MEET 
[•■RAN KENSTEIN (1948). Glen was a tall man (six feet, 
three inches) and had a good physique, having once been 
a wrestler, rodeo rider and stuntman. He was also a fair 
swimmer, and had been tested for the role eventually 
played by Johnnv Weissmuller in MGM's TARZAN. 
THE APE MAN. 

"... I just swirrv," Glenn told me back in 1965. "I was 
supposed to originally play the Creature from the Black 
Lagoon too. but that was another underwater hazard. 
They told me how much water stuffthcre was. and I said, 
•No, I don't want it.' It turned out they used a swimming 
_ double after ail. Ricou Browning from Hawaii." 

The actor who was finally chosen for the role was (ap- 
propriately) u Mwine named Ben Chapman, who dia 
covered that his most grueling experiences were not to be 
had on screen, but rather in Westmore’s make-up shop. 


. Th( C'realure 
* sdeniific expedition / 
a! these strange humi 



One oj the hiiniam lJulia AtJanis) the Creature finds 
more intere.tUng than the others. 


C'hypman discovered that ihe Gill Man ouifu was not 
just a slip-on affair, but had to be built around him so 
that it would function as a second layer of skin and would 
not fit any other actor. Stripped down. Chapman would 
lie upon a clay slab, while the monster makers built an 
exact mold of his body. The various sections of the Gill 
Man costume— the head, torso, hands and feet — were 
baked in ait oven in the various molds. After these sec- 
tions were done, the claws, fins and scales were added, 
completing a Creature suit that only Chapman could 

A second costume was made to fit Chapman’s double, 
the afore-mentioned Ricou Browning, who performed 
the underwater scenes in the film. Browning developed 
his own. individualistic swimming style for the Gill Man. 
Ho would twist his body from side to side and made the 
Crealurc's underwater movements believable, They were 
also a trademark, not only for the Gill Man, but, for 
Browning also. Once he had developed this style. Brown- 
ing never seemed to swim out of it even when performing 
in non-C'reaiure projects. (Next time you .see a rerun of 
TV’s SI-.A HUNT or FLIPPER, or catch the episode of 
VOYAGE TO THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA in which 
u miniature "gill man" is enlarged to the size of a man. 
lake note of the swimming styles. With a little imagina- 
tion. vou’ll be able to see the Creature all over again.) 

( r'eATURE from the black lagoon was 

made in the .)D process that was so popular (yet so short- 
lived) back in the Fifties. Director Jack .Arnold made 
good use of the process, providing his audience with 
enough chills, leaping and clutching at them from the 
screen, to elicit their telling their friends about the pic- 
ture. As a result, the movie was an explosive success, 
grossing an impressive $3,000,000 by the end of 1954. 
Much of this .success was attributed to the realistic Gill 
Man costume itself. But perhaps more of it was due to the 
direction of. lack Arnold. 

In his book Science Fiction in the Cinema (A.S. 
Barnes & Co.. 1970), author John Baxter devotes an en- 



enough to make a change of clothes. 



lire chapter to Arnold, hailing him as an unsung genius of 
the science fiction film. In many respects, Baxter is cer- 
tainly correct. Arnold managed to take a property like 
CRJ-ATURE FROM THE BLACK LAGOON, which 
could have been utterly ruined by some other uncaring 
director, and created a minor Fifties classic with a 
monster that is surely in the echelon just below the un- 
dying Frankenstein creature. Dracula and Wolf Man. 
Arnold presented the Amazon's Black Lagoon as a world 
of eerie and sinister beauty, dominated by the lingering 
presence of a Creature not entirely man or monster. His 
handling of the prehistoric Gill Man resulted in the 
classic monster of a rather undistinguished era of giant 
crabs, alien conquerers and teenage atrocities. 

CREATURE FROM THE BLACK LAGOON opens 
with the discovery a fossil claw imbedded in a bank of 
the Amazon, the bones suggesting something part man 
and fish — perhaps a missing link bridging both of their 
respective kingdoms. Shortly after, a living incarnation 
of the fossil raids the camp of the expedition that found 
the claw. 

The discovery of the fossilized claw brings another 
expedition to the Black Lagoon area, which includes two 
frogmen scientists, played by Richard Denning and that 
perrenial star of science fiction films of the 1950s, 
Richard Carlson. Lending glamor to the group was U-1 
starlet Julia (later, and still, Julie) Adams — who also 
contributed to the Creature's downfall. 

As Ms. Adams innocently goes for a swim in the 
murky waters of the Black Lagoon, she is observed by the 
Gill Man. The Creature takes an immediate fascination 
(or. if his humanity is stronger than we might suspect, 
something deeper) to the beauty in the white swim suit. 
He follows her, mimicking her graceful movements un- 
derwater and, thus.far, remaining unnoticed. 

Later on in the film, the Gill Man is caught in the net 
of the expedition's boat, the Rita. In tearing himself free, 
the Creature leaves behind a single claw (which later, 
mysteriously and unexplainably. has grown back). The 
frogmen don their gear, grab their spearguns. and seek 
the thing that left its claw by plunging into the lagoon's 
dark waters. At last, the Gill Man confronts them, 
engaging the frogmen underwater in a savage battle until 
their spearguns drive him away. 

Still desiring the dark-hair^ woman, the Gill Man 
blocks the ship's passage from (he lagoon with branches. 
Then, while the boat's crew focus their attention on the 
blockade, the monster steals aboard and abducts the 
screaming Ms. Adams. 

The film climaxes in (he misty lair of the Creature, 
where Carlson emerges via an underground stream to 
find the woman he also loves draped across a rock like a 
sacrificial victim'. But even as Carlson embraces her, the 
Creature stalks toward them, infuriated over the human 
male's trespassing upon his domain. The final struggle 
of man vs. monster occurs, Carlson wounding the poor 
Creature with his knife and forcing him into the open air. 
Unable to breathe on the surface for too long, the Gill 
Man staggers back into the waters that spawned him, as 
the humans fire after him with their guns. Riddled with 
bullets, the Creature sinks beneath the Black Lagoon, ap- 
parently dead. 

Dead? 

A Universal monster, costing $12,000 to build and 
grossing $3,000,000. dead? Frankenstein's Monster, 
Dracula and their friends all survived through a long 
string of movies and surely the more expensive Creature 
wuld follow their example. 


First of all. Universal sent their Gill Man to television, 
making special guest appearances on such programs as 
THE COLGATE COMEDY HOUR. Glenn Strange, 
who had turned down the role, found himself appearing 
with the Gill Man on TV. “Ricou and 1 did a live show 
with Sonja Hennie and Bud (Abbott) and Lou (Costello), 
at NBC," Glenn told me. "I did the Monster and he did 
the Creature." 

In 1955, Jack Arnold assumed the directorial chores of 
the first sequel. REVENGE OF THE CREATURE, 
also made in three dimensions. Ben Chapman was no 
longer in the Gill Man suit. The part had been given en- 
tirely to Ricou Browning. There were changes made in 
the outfit, the eyes bulging out farther and the upper lip 
jutting forward a bit more. The coloring was darker than 
in the original. To this writer's thinking, the new 
Creature costume lacked the realism of the first. 

Not surprisingly, the Gill Man is discovered very much 
alive in his Black Lagoon kingdom. Perhaps the waters 
had a curative effect on his many wounds. In this second 
adventure, the Creature is captured by John Agar, 
another SF-movie stalwart, and taken to Florida’s Ocean 
Harbor Seqquarium. where he Joins the fish as a living 
exhibit to the public. The Gill Man, however, becomes in- 
fatuated with another human being, blonde Lori Nelson. 
He snaps his confining chains and goes on a destructive 


spree, displaying enough superhuman strength to over- 
turn a car. Inevitably, the Gill Man captures Ms. Nelson, 
setting her down long enough to receive yet another volly 
of apparently deadly bullets. 

By the third film in the series, both the Creature and 
the 3D fad had waned in popularity. The limitations in 
handling a character that could do little more than walk, 
swim, kill, growl and carry off human brides was ap- 
parent. Therefore. U-l decided to change the Gill Man 
for his third screen adventure, THE CREATURE 
WALKS AMONG US (1956), The picture was directed 
by John Sherwood with little of the understanding of 
Jack Arnold. 

The Creature (Browning again) is set aflame during a 
conflict with human.s in the Florida Everglades. The fire 
does not kill the beast, but merely burns off the outer 
layer of scales. In an effort to save the Creature, a group 
of scieniisis operate on him. the result being a new, less 
scaly version of the Gill Man, now played by another big 
actor. Don Megowan. (I can attest to the size of 
Megown. He used to manage the apartment building 
next to mine. I'd hate to have been late paying the rent to 
him!) 

Not only does the Creature look more human, but he 
also acts more like a man. He is capable of some un- 
derstanding and breathes, to the Creature's distress, only 


air. Caged like a wild animal, the new Creature eventual- 
ly bursts free, di.srupiing the electrified fence that con- 
iines him. .and striding anxiously across a bench to 
presumably drown in the ocean. But since we never ac- 
tually see the Creature enter the water, we are led to 
believe that perhaps yet another sequel will materialize. 

There was never a fourth picture in the series, al- 
though there are rumors (hat yet another film was 
planned and might have gone so far as the script stage. 
The Creature's only other appearances at Universal were, 
on TV. The Gill .Man was the mysterious Uncle Gilbert 
(Richard Hale) in “Love Comes to Mockingbird 
Heights." an episode of THE MUNSTERS. Parts of the 
Gill Man costume went into the demon of "Pickman's 
.Model" on NIGHT GALLERY. And though Universal 
never continued the Creature series, the studio did make 
money off (he poor amphibian by licensing numerous 
model kits. toys, comic books and other paraphenalia. 

Though the Universal Creature series died after three 
films, other studios continued to capitalize on the 
copyrighted Gill Man. A number of Mexican producers 
starred the Gill Man in productions not affected by 
United Stales copyright regulations. EL CASTILLO DE 
LOS MONSTRUOS ("The Castle of the Monsters"), 
made in 1957, was a typical newlywed-couple-runs-out- 
of-gas-and-must-spend-lhe night-in-the-ca.stlc farce with 
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conn^ian Clavitlazo being persucd by shabby versions of 
American horrors, including a very phony-looking Gill 
Man. The Creature (played by an actor adding a com- 
mercially sold Don Post Gill Man mask to his outfit) was 
just one of the many fiends in the Mexican CHABELO Y 
PEPITO CONTRA LOS MONSTRUOS. ("Chabelo 
and Pepilo vs. The Monsters’), a comedy made in 1973. 

There were also American attempts at profiting from 
the fumed Gill Man. Jack Kevan unsuccessfully tried 
creating his own similar horror, even utilizing the Gill 
Man's distinctive growl, in the abominable film THE 
MONSTER OF PIEDRAS BLANCAS in 1958. 
Producer/director Roger Corman made a low-budget 
but funny spoof of the genre, CREATURE FROM THE 
HAUNTED SEA (1961). with a comical version of a 
Gill Man type beast. An amphibious monster simply 
called the Creature was invited, along with other in- 


famous monsters, to the castle of Dr. Frankinslein in 
MAD MONSTER PARTY'?, a 1966 children's film 
featuring animated puppets. Just a few of the films which 
were in.spired bv the original Creature from the Black 
Lagoon are THE SHE CREATURE (1957). 
HORROR OF PARTY BEACH (1964). WAR-GODS 
OF THE DEEP (1956) and DESTINATION INNER 
SPACE (1966). none of which could even approach their 
progenitor in ijuality. 

The original Gill Man is a product of (he Fifties, just as 
Frankenstein's Monster and Count Dracula remain 
within the mythology of the Thirties and Forties. His 
days of glory encompassed but three brief years. But 
during those years he became a motion picture legend — a 
legend that endures, preserving the names of “Gill Man" 
and “Creature" among the most famous of all Monsters 
of the Movies. ft -■ 
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Or better still— subscribe! But whatever 
you do— don’t miss our Mammoth Mummy 
issue! 


Yes, our next Issue will highlight the wanderings 
of the deathless Mummyl Read about Karloff and 
Lon Chaney, Christopher Lee, Universal, Hammer 
and Mexican Independents. The fascination with 
the Ancient Undead goes on and on. 

But we won’t neglect your other favorite mon- 
sters— Dracula, the Frankenstein Monster, and a 
few surprises will be lying In wait for you. 












Yes, CRAZY ! The magazine about which four out of five patriots have said “Give me 
Liberty. . .or any of/ter magazine— nut nof CRAZY. Got that?” 

So be a patriot, get in the spirit (of 76, that is) with such funfastic features as 
POLICE GORY STORYMNSIPID ROMANCES! KASPAR THE DEAD BABY ! 
SERPIKETTE! and MORE! 

And remember, as Ben Franklin once said— “A fool and his money soon part !" So be 
a fool and part with a paltry 50< for 

On sale by land and by sea on OCT. 31st. 
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Dear Sirs. 

I iiKt bought you/ UONtSirRS OFTHF MOVIFS 

and think it's fabutnus Parliciilarly the article 
on DARK SHADOWS. I agree with Richard Clark.'wftose 


only person m the tree world (along with the rest ot 
MOM rudeiship) that is aware ol halelul Bela 
Lugosi's presence behind the demon m the tinal 
segireni of Disney's FANTASIA. And though I've long 
been a "Beany and Cecil" fan. I was not cogniaant 
of the fact that the cnuili talented Bob Clampelt 
was behind so many Warner Brothers quality car- 


Monstermail 




'Variations on a Vampire Tbeme.' also by Don. 
was another really woithwhile. intomiative lealuie 
What do you say to separate articles on BLACK 
SUNDAY with Barbara Steele and the early NDSFERATU’ 
There isn't loo much I can say about Cue 
Hofimans "Case Fite. 8LACULA" mainly because I 
diOn'l see the him When I saw advertisements lor 
the movie on television I assumed il was another 
black ecploitation Hick m the SHAFT tradition Ac- 
cording to Eric, such was not the case 
lust as I enioyed the interview with Robert 
Quarry and. belcre that. Jett Rice, this issue's talk 
with Barry Atwater was also eicelleni You gentle- 
men really know how to conduct an interview and 
I hope many more are on the way. 

The article which followed, written by Barry Atwater 
himsell. "(he Blood is the Lite " was another high- 
poinl this issue Mr Atwater is obviously a highly 
literate, inquisitive man and his subiecl "blood ' ht 
in perfectly with this issue's theme, vampues. I 
was impressed with Mr Atwaler s knowledge, and 
his thoughts on the ancient conceptions ol blood 
were intellectually stimulating 
I was a bit contused witn whal lim Harmon was 
attempting lo do in tiis The Lite Story ol Dracuia ' 
I must be very un-hip. but I couldn't tell whether hm 


previous issues Also oorhaps you could include 
Quentin Collins (the werewoll on Dark Shadows, as 
mentioned beloie), as you did with Barnabas Collins 
in your vampire issue I hope so 

(Ms.) Blake Cahoon 
328 Lake Ate. iyll66 
Maitland. FI 32751 
Althdugh Quentin didn't show up in MOM (il 
must have hit the stands during the dark ol the moon). 


Gentlemen' 

1 must really compliment Don Glut lor the excellent 
article on DARK SHADOWS in MONSTERS OF THE 

MOVIES #3 It's high tune this mismleiiirtled. 
sadly-missed senes be given its due respect I 
found Mr Glut's piece on my favorite TV senes 
lo be far more interesting and knowledgeable than 
Ihe one by Gerry Boudreau m VAMPIRE TALES #6 
Don Glut seemed lo know and appreciate DARK 
SHADOWS more than Mr Boudreau did Sul there 
was one minor mistake DARK SHADOWS untimely 
cancellation came in April 1971. not in February 
1971 I'm in total agreement with Don Glut that 
DARK SHADOWS must be resurrected, at least in 

syndicated reruns, as it already has been m 27 
foreign countries' V/hy not here’ 

Are any of your writers lamihar with a super- 
natural soap opera entitled STRANGE PARADISE which 
was shown on TV sometime between 1969-1971’ This 


ay. or genuinely speculative 
ho got Ihe point, Hus article 
iust lell me sctaiching my he< 
MONSTERS OF THE MOVIES h 


Deal Jim i Co.. 

lust a quKk word or two about Ihe very im- 
pressive thud issue of MONSTERS OF THE MOVIES 
There were some real landmark articles this lime, 
and MOM has undoubtedly the finest crew of re- 
porters Ibis side of Transylvania 

Despite the numerous articles I’d read on 
Lugosi recently, in Marvel’s DRACULA LIVES and 
VAMPIRE TALES. Ron Haydock still managed lo make 
"Bela Lugos. His Life and Undeith' most in- 
formative and a worthy addition to Ihe Lugosi 
legacy. You know. I was never a particularly tug 
viewer ol DARK SHADOWS when i| was on Hie lube, 
but Don Glut's article ' Barnabas. Dark Shadows 
in Bright Altemoon" has sparked my interest in the 
snow I'd like lo see some more on Ihe show and 
the individual ghosties and things that passed through 
Collins estate in the show’s tenure Apparently, a 
lot of work wont mid its production, and now I’m 


because of iis limited distribution in Ibis country. 
I and many other horror afficionados were not able 
to view it But whal I ve learned about il is very 
rnterestipg. There were many parallels between 
DARK SHADOWS and STRANGE PARADISE, m tact Ihe 
latter was created lo cash in on Ihe former's 
success But I've never read an article on 
STRANGE PARADISE in any "monster publication " 


Another comprehensive commentary from lailhful 
Ian Ralph Macchio. tVe appreciate your comments. 
Ralph, and especially your compliments. 

When we have a chance to tear our harried 
assistant editors away from their desks, we 
DO send them off to see advance screenings ol 
new horror flicks. And we hope that we’ll be able 
lo preview and review more films for our readers in 




Whal Ihe heck Ihe "Making of DARK STAR' was 
doing m an all-vampire issue of this mag. I’ll never 
know Except for Ihe interesting explanation about 
the film's special elfects. I Hunk I could ve lived 
without it 

'What’s up. Doc Frankenstein?" was. in my opinion, 


side information from this 


I tVi - •»! 4J-MI7WI With Craig 'Peters that 

tv*!' , J 1)* <w comic strips in MOM like 'The 
- Devouied Hollywood." !f you’re going 

*- ^ something lihe that, make suie it's at least 

I Humber three was altogether much superior to the 
first issue The Barry Atwater interview was very 
good, let's see more articles like it H seems that MOM 
has become more sophisticated and serious— just as I 
wanted it As a further suggestion I would like 
to see more detailed articles on the new fantasy 
films mentioned in the ’Uonsterscope" section. 
The interesting article on DARK STAR is what I 
mean by this, because I want to know about the 
duality ol the new fantasy llicks coming out I 
certainly don t want to waste my money on a horror 
movie that's a real dud' 

your compelitioh on the open market One is dominaled 
by reprints Another is published loo intrequcnlly 
The Ihird is so euvenile oriented it's pathetic. I 
believe MOM is number one in its held! 

Richard Clark 
Boi 3 
Pekin, lA 4716S 

Thanks for the kind words, Richard. And as for 
STRAH6E PARADISE, one member of our staff did 
watch it tor a week or so. before deciding to 
duck out on the test, it we can clear up a 
mysterious memory lapse, perhaps well have a 
MOM first after all; the trouble is. one ol the 
episodes contained a voodoo ceremony that scared 
our staffer out of remembering, or was it, 
BORED . . .? 



Secondly, his bit about having Sherlock Holmes 
at the scene of the Whitechapel murders doesnt 
quite work out. He says that the man in the 
deerstalker "had arrived at the scene ol the crime 
very close on Renfields heels." That is not 
historically accurate. The eyewitnesses saw the man 
in the deerstalker hal at the scene ol the ciime 
beluie the slaying, not alter them Add to this the 




(act lhal the Ripper must have been sexually 
motivated and his crimes had nothing to do with any 
kind ol bloodlusl. and the whole story fails aparl. 

2022 Fourth SI. Apt. 208 
Santa Monica. CA 90405 

A point well taken. Richard, although we don’t be- 
lieve that Tim Harmon's lanciful article was meant to be 
the final word on Renlieid. Regarding the Nina/Mlna 
error, we were going to charge it to Jim's notoriously 
illegible handwriting, but then we remembered lhal 
he'd typed his article. So what can we say? Some- 
body goofed! 

Dear Sirs. 

I really enjoyed your article. What's Up. Doc 
fiankenstein’" in issue #3 I am very interested in 
old caitoons. and hope lhat you will do other articles 
concerning them Your choice ol pictures lor Ihe 
vamoire arlidtes was good, too 

I did disagree, though with Mr Harmon s idea 
ol Renlieid (liom DRACUIA) being lack Ibe Ripper. 
Rentield was such a sweet little guy. it would be 
iidiculous to think lhat he could be a muiderer! 

Speaking of Renlieid. it would be really nice it you 
would do an article on Dwighi Frye No one seems to 
want to take Ihe lime to try to Imd out about him 
In my opinion he is the best ol Ihe supporlmg horror 
actors, and it is frustrating that I don't know anything 
about him and lhal there are so few pictures of him 
around Thank you for listening 

MOERA SHAPIRO 
Sharon. MA 

People. 

Re MONSTERS OF THE MOVIES #3 -Don Glut s 
article. "Wbats Up. Doc Frankenstein’ ' on monsters 
in cartoons, was fine as far as it went, but there 
are dozens of other examples which perhaps because 
ol space limitations. Mi Glut fads to point out 

Cartoon fiend that I am. here are a lew ol Ihe more 
memorable cartoon monsters. 

To begin there is a memorable Oswald the Rabbit 
cartoon Irom the early thirties in which many HoMy 
wood stars of Ihe lime throw a Christmas party in 
honor of Sania Claus The cartoon versions of Laurel 
and Hardy manage to anger Ihe Frankenstein monster 
and he goes on a rampage breaking up the paily 

Another cartoon Irom Ihe thirties, again featuring 


POPEYE On at least one occasion. Popeye lights a 
monster and a two-headed giani set upon him by 
Sinbad (played of course by Bluto) 

And surely the goons of Goon Island, featured in a 
late 30’s caitoon. Qualify as monsters 
There are also many Disney monsters Don fads to 
mention, seveial being Monslro the whale, m 
PINOCCHIO. Ihe Reluctant Diagon. Ihe evil queen 
tur -f into a dragon in SLEEPING BEAUTY, and even 
Mao dam Mim tiansloiming hersell into a dragon 
in THE 'ORD IN THE STONE 
A vivi-r 'ner Brothers cartoon has Tweety swallow- 
ing Jekyli o lormuia and becoming a giant hideous 
monster bird, much to Sylvester's chagrin. 

Another cartoon senes character who often fought 
monsters was Mighty Mouse Besides Ihe usual faie 
of giant monster cats, a well remembered cartoon is 
FRANKENSTEIN'S CAT. who is of course delealed by 
Mighty Mouse 

Besides the high Quality BEANY AND CECIL 
cartoon IV series, there was a lesser quality 
but still enlerlaining. TV cartoon series on Saturday 
mornings some years back. MILTON THE MONSTER 
And what about Iasi season's cartoon adaptation 
ol THE ADOAMS FAMILY? 

I'd lusl as soon ignore SABRINA AND THE GROOVY 
CHOULIES 

And. ul course, there are those ever-conslant cartoon 
monster commercials tpr Count Chocula. Frankenberry 
and Booberry 

In conclusion. I must say I really en|oy 
MONSTERS or THE MOVIES. In only three issues, 
you're already head and shoulders above Ihe other 
three leading monster mags And your willingness 
to eiperimeni with diflereni articles, such as the 
one lilts letter comments on. is one ol Ihe reasons 

Martin Boire 
RFO 2-Meaderboro Road 
Rochester. NK 03857 



YOU’LL BE A MASTER OF SELF DEFENSE ONCE 
YOU’VE COMPLETED OUR REVOLUTIONARY NEW 
AUDIOVISUAL HOME STUDY COURSE IN DYNAMIC.... 


Demaru Instructor 
Toyotsro Miyazaki, 
Black Bell, 


K«NG-FU 


iKARATE 


YOU LEARN BY LOOKING AND LISTENING THE EASY WAY 
~FOR LESS THAN 16(2 A LESSON! 


YOUR PHYSICAL SIZE AND AQE 
ARE UNIMPORTANT 

It doesn't make any difference whether 


you are short, tall, skinny, fat or Just plain 
average. We don't care It you've lost every 


average. 

fight you ever fought. We'll teach you 
to defend yourself and those you luve 
against one, two, or even three attackers 
with complete self confidence. By taking 
our revolutionary new audiovisual home 
study course In dynamic KUNQ FU & 
KARATE you'll be able to face ANY MAN, 
ANYWHERE without the fear of being 
physically hurt or embarrassed. 


WE’LL PROGRAM YOUR MIND 
TO MASTER ALMOST ANY SELF 
DEFENSE SITUATION 
No rigorous or boring exercises are necee* 
eary. You learn In the comfort and privacy 
of your own home, either alone or with a 
friend, by looking and listening with our 
simple, effective audiovisual technique. 
You merely follow the pictures In our 
lessorr book as you listen to each lesson 
on our SPECIAL LONG PLAYING 12" 
RECORD. What could be easier? 




By playing this record . . 
letsone become burled deep in your sub- 
coneeloue. Your mind Is conditioned In 
the ancient Oriental disciplines of KUNQ 
FU & KARATE— it develops a memory 
bank of specialized fighting knowledge. It 
you are attacked, you'll find yourself 
springing to action almost automatically, 
using this knowledge to defend yourself 
and those you love. 

YOUR BODY BECOMES A POWERFUL 
WEAPON OF DEFENSE 
We'll teach you how to use your hands, 
feet, arms, legs, elbows and knees as 
powerful weapons against any attacker. 
You’ll learn the KUNG FU & KARATE tech- 
nlques of the thrust punch, hammerfist, 
X & U punch, knife hand, spear hand, 
palm heel strike, snap kick, thrust kick, 
stamping kick, knee kick, elbow strike, 
backfirst, X block, sweeping block, high 
and low blocks, and much, much more. 
You'll learn nerve centers and preasure 
pointa— where, when and how to hit ef> 
lectively and avoid being hit youraelf. 
You’ll learn all the essential secrets of 
these two Oriental fighting arts— ancient 
secrets that have allowed smaller, weaker 
men to defeat larger, more powerful men 
with ease. 


A NEW, CONFIDENT YOU 

Take this course and feel like a new per- 
son. Never be afraid to go anywhere ever 
again — ball game, beach, school yard, bar. 
dance, tough neighborhood, back alley or 
parking lot at night. Gain self confidence 
and win the respect and admiration of 
those you love. Your cool, confident steel- 
like gaze will show others you are no 
person to fool around with. Feel a new 
power come over you — the power to mas- 
ter almost any self defense situationi 
HERE’S WHAT YOU GET: 

Our long playing 12" 
33\^ RPM Instruction 
record which con- 
tains 35 complete, 
separate and distinct 
lessons. It was 
specially produced to make the learning 
of the essential self defense techniques 
of KUNG FU & KARATE as inexpensive 
and easy as possible. 






Complete pictu 
book containing 
photos and illustrations. 

WhileVou are coached by the 
^ lesson record, each defensive 
movement Is shown to you step-by-step by 
our instructor, TOYOTARO MIYAZAKI, 
BLACK BELT, 5TH DAN from the world 
famous KENKOJUKU DOJO in TOKYO, 
JAPAN. 


ALL THIS FOR LESS THAN ie< 

A LESSON 

lard to believe, but it’s true! Peopi 
across this country pay up to $10.00 for a| 
single lesson In KUNG FU or KARATE— I 
more than the cost of this entire home| 
study course. Only today’s modern tech- 
nological advances In audiovisual learn- 
ing, and mass production techniques! 
make it possible for us to bring you “■ *' 
complete course at such a ridiculously 
price! Yes it's absolutely true— you get! 
3S complete lessons for only $4.98 A 50c ' 
tor postage and handling — that's less than 
I6ie a lessoni 


Don’t delay! Order this complete home 
study course today. You’ll never forgive 
yourself if you don’t. 


——10 DAY NO RISK MONEY BACK- 
GUARANTEE 

If aflen ten days of examining this home 
study course, you are not completely satis- 
fied that this is the easiest, most effective 
way possible to learn self defense. KUNG 
FU and KARATE at home, you may return 
It for a full retund of your purchase price. 


USE THIS RUSH COUPON TO ORDER: 


& r I Complete nerve center and I 


1% . . I pressure point chart show- 
• I *''9 areas of defense. 


landling (totaling $5 48) as payment I 
n full. I understand that this course*-. 


HERE’S WHAT THE EXPERTS SAY 
ABOUT THIS COURSE: 

"Next to taking lessons in dojo, this home 
study course has to be the best way avail- 
able for learning self-defense Kung Fu 
and Karate." 

R. Richards. Black Belt, 1st Dan 


full. I understand that this course *- 
was designed to teach me how to use I- 
KUNG FU A KARATE to defend mysel^l^ 
' promise never to use these techniquesilf" 


as an aggressor. Send cash, check or * 
I money order to: | 


Demaru, Inc., Dept. MU-4 
667 Maditoit Ave,, 

New York, N.Y. 10021 


"At last! A home study course that Is more 
than iusi a book or manual. This course 
Is, without a doubt the easiest most effec- 
tive home study program I have ever come 
across." 

Q. Aschkar, Black Belt, 1st Dan 


ipCDpr'ieht. 11 


New York residents please Include 
appropriate safes tax. Residents of 
■ England please send £3. Sorry no 

J _ 
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when I planned to 

retire before fifty 


this is the business that made it possible 


a true story by John B. Haikey 


Starting with borrowed money, in just 
eight years I gained financial security, 
sold out at a profit and retired. 



“Not until I was forty did I make up my 
mind that 1 was going to retire before 
ten years had paaa^. I knew I couldn’t 
do it on a salary, no matter how good. 
I knew I couldn’t do it working for 
others. It was perfectly obvious to me 
that I had to start a business of my own. 
But that posed a problem. What kind of 
buainese? Most of my money was tied 
up. Temporarily I was broke. But, when 
I found the business 1 wanted I was able 
to start it for a small amount of bor- 
rowed money. 

“To pyramid this investment into re- 
tirement in less than ten years seems 
like magic, but in my opinion any man 
in good h^th who has the same ambi- 
tion and drive that motivated me, could 
achieve such a goal. Let me give you a 
little history. 

“I finished high school at the age of 18 
and got a job as a shipping clerk. My 
next job was butchering at a plant that 
processed boneless beef. Couldn’t see 
much future there. Next, I got a job as 
a Greyhound Bus Driver. The money 
was good. The work was pleasant, but 
I couldn’t see it as leading to retirement. 
Finally I took the plunge end went into 
business for myself. 

“I manag^ to raise enough money 
with my savings to invest in a combina- 
tion motel, restaurant, grocery, and ser- 
vice station. It didn't take long to get 
my eyes opened. In order to keep that 
business going my wife and I work^ 
from dawn to dusk, 20 hours a day, 
seven days a week, lotting in all those 
hours didn't match my idea of indepen- 
dence and it gave me no time for my 
favorite sport— golf! Finally we both 
agreed that I should look for something 

"I found it. Not right away. I inves- 
tigated a lot of businesses offered as 
franchises. I felt that I wanted the 
guidance of an experienced company — 
wanted to have the benefit of the plans 
that had brought success to others, plus 
the benefit of running my own business 
under an established name that had 
national recognition. 

“Most of the franchises offered were 
too costly for me; Temporarily all my 
capital was frozen in the motel. But I 
found that the Duraclean franchise 


zactly what I had been 


offered me 
looking for. 

“I could start for a small amount. 
(Today, less than $1500 starts a 
Duraclean dealership.) I could work it 
as a one-man business to start. No sal- 
aries to pay. I could operate from my 
home. No office or shop or other over- 
head. For transpKirtation, I could use 
the trunk of my car. (I bought the 
truck later, out of profits). And best 
of all, there was no ceiling on my earn- 
ings. I could build a business as 
big as my ambition and energy dic- 
tated. I could put on aa many men 
as I needed to cover any volume. I could 
make a profit on every man working 
for me. And I could build little by little, 
or as fast as I wished. 

“So, I started. I took the wonderful 
training furnished by the company. 
When I was ready I followed the simple 
plan outlined in the training. During the 
first period I did all the service work 
myself. By doing it myself, I could make 
much more per hour than I had ever 
made on a salary. Later, 1 would hire 
men, train them, pay them .well, and 
stiU make an hourly profit on their time 
that made my idea of retirement possible 
—I had joined the country club and now 
I could play golf whenever I wished. 

“What is this won- 
derful business? It's 
Duraclean. And, what 
is Duraclean? It’s an 
improved, space-age 
process for cleaning up- 
holstered furniture, rugs, 
and tacked down car- 
pets. It not only cleans 
but it enlivens and 
sparkles up the colors. 

It does not wear down 
the fiber or drive part of the dirt into 
the base of the rug as machine scrub- 
bing of carpeting does. Instead it lifts 
out the dirt by means of an absorbent 
dry foam. 

"Furniture dealers and department 
stores refer their customers to the Dura- 
clean Specialist. Insurance men say 
Duraclean can save them money on fire 
claims. Hotels, motels, specialty shops 
and big stores make annual contracts 


fresh and clean. One Duraclean Special- 
ist recently signed a contract for over 
$40,000 a year for just one hotel. 

“Well, that's the business I was able 
to start with such a small investment. 
That’s the business I built up over a 
period of eight years. And, that’s the 
business I sold out at a substantial profit 
before I was fifty.’’ 

Would you like to taste the freedom 
and independence enjoyed by Mr. 
Haikey? You can. I,et us send you the 
facts. Mail the coupon, and you’ll re- 

colvo all tho dotailc, obeolutcly witKout 

obligation. No salesman will ever call on 
you. When you receive our illustrated 
booklet, you'll learn how we show you 
STEP BY STEP how to get customers; 
and how to have your customers get 
you more customers from their recom- 
mendations. 

With no obligation, we’ll mail you a 
24-page brochure explaining the busi- 
ness. Then you, and you alone, in the 
privacy of your home, can decide. Don’t 
delay. Get the facts before your location 
is taken by someone else. Mail the 
coupon, now. 


‘ Duraclean '/ 

m 




i 


send 


name 

for 


facts 


DURACLEAN INTERNATIONAL 
i 5-lYl Duraclean Building 
I Deerfield, Illinois 60015 
I WiTHOUT 03LISATION mail ielter and 


4iiily Hilh a Duraclean Ouiaiship. N 


for keeping their carpets and furniture 


i WIy_ 


It has helped 
to start 
many men 
and women 
on the road to 
greater 

accomplishment 




Just looking 
at it won’t 
get you 
anything. . . , 
but mailing it 
could lead to 
a more 
rewarding 
future! 


The LaSalle \ 

coupon is one of \ 
the most often- 
seen coupons In 
America. To many 
of those who have 
already mailed it, 
it has proved a 
first step to j 
opportunity. / 


MAIL THIS HANDY POSTAGE-PAID COUPON-ENVELOPE 

Cut coupon along dolled lines, fill in your name and address . . . fold, seal (tape, 
paste or staple) and mall. No stamp or envelope is necessary. 

Please rush me, with out obligation, FREE booklet on the opportunity I have checked: 

ACCOUNTING INTERIOR ELECTRONICS EXECUTIVE BANKING 

LlCompietc DECORATING TECHNICIAN^ DEVELOPIAENT S, MNAHCE 

C CPA Trsinitig COMPUTER STEHOTVPE n Trairin? 

BUSINESS PROGRAMMING . Mach.n, Sho-lhane ° MOTEL/HOTEL 

MANAGEMENT c "a,rl"n9 VVRITING No “ate accepts MANAGEMENT 

Tfa!n?nr'''' LANGUAGE i; Ficiicm □ Nt»'-Ficli»' ?"’!!" Complete Tra,nir>s 

ccT.Tc INSTRUCTION ART TRAINING LaSalle's, at 

REALESTATE . ; ftench . . Spaoisti L Comoieie Tramloa suriicierit rtoca- I REFflIGEiraTION 

TBAMMRTATION !n|t'rUCTI 0N ^JclicTTaS" 


Address Apt. No.. 


FOLD HERE 'f (00 NOT CUT) SEAL AND MAIL TODAY - NO STAMP NEEDED. 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 
No poslaoe tUmp requited il mailed in the Uniled Stales 


Postage will be paid by 

LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

A Correspondence Institution 

417 S. DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60605 


Right now, ambitious men and women in many walks of 
life are preparing for better futures with the help of 
LaSalle spare-time training. Whether your goals are 
increased career opportunities or self-improvement you 
owe it to yourself to find out what LaSalle home study 
can do for you. 

For more than sixty years, LaSalle has been a leader 
in home study. It has a large staff of experienced instruc- 
tors. That is why your training is in good hands; why a 
LaSalle diploma is a respected credential. 

LaSalle offers you many kinds of home-study pro- 
grams. Your choice is wide. LaSalle gives you modern 
comprehensive instruction in many of today's growth 


fields where there is a need for trained newcomers. 

You learn at home; lessons come to you by mail. You 
are a class of one; you choose your own study hours, 
set your own pace. 

You should act iio»\ The broadened opportunities re- 
sulting from LaSalle home study may make a big differ- 
ence in your future. One outstanding student reports: 
“I received a $2,000 yearly increase since enrollment 
with LaSalle. My regret is that 1 didn't enroll before." 
Many letters like this come to LaSalle. Why not gel 
full information right now on the field that interests you? 
Mail coupon to LaSalle, 417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Illinois fiOfiO.S. No obligation. 




